Three  new  G-E  contributions 
to  the  conquest  of  the  air 


"Eyes” 
for 

blind  flying! 


1INDBERGH,  flying  blind  much  of  the  way,  hit 
j Ireland  “on  the  nose”  in  his  New  York  to  Paris 
flight.  Now,  as  an  aid  to  air  navigation  comes  the 
magneto  compass,  a product  of  General  Electric  re- 
search, which  gives  pilots  a navigating  instrument  of 
extraordinary  accuracy  and  sensitiveness.  Tests  have 
proved  that  the  average  pilot  can  depend  upon  this  in- 
strument to  guide  him  to  predetermined  points  though 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Meanwhile,  two  other  General  Electric  contributions 
to  aviation,  have  been  developed — the  electric  gasoline 


gauge  and  the  radio  echo  altimeter.  The  ordinary  alti- 
meter shows  merely  height  above  sea  level.  But  the 
radio  echo  altimeter  warns  the  pilot  of  his  actual  dis- 
tance above  ground  or  water  by  flashing  green,  yellow, 
and  red  lights  on  the  instrument  board — thus  adding 
another  important  new  safety  factor  to  the  traffic 
of  the  air. 

By  such  research,  General  Electric  maintains  its  leader- 
ship in  every  department  of  the  electrical  industry.  The 
list  of  General  Electric  products  runs  into  many  thou- 
sands. On  all  of  them,  the  G-E  monogram  is  your 
assurance  of  electrical  correctness  and  dependability. 
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If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 


ROSS 

( Formerly  Rivers ) 

Always  the  Rest  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

C BERLIN,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat,  two  baths; 
good  lot,  fine  location  in  west  part  of 
Oberlin 

Several  fine  vacant  lots 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

30  East  College  Street 


“On  College  Street” 

SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  I TEARING 
APPAREL 


The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Orders  Given  Sfiecinl  Attention 


OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

( 'pprsite  Postofhee) 

Rest  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Lore  in  Our  Own  Plant 
I welve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 
Given  Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 


“You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


Khe  page  this  month  is  used  by  President  Wilkins  to  present,  in  anticipation  of  his  annual  re- 
port, which  is  laid  before  the  Trustees  in  November,  a brief  statement  of  the  greatest  imme- 
diate need  of  the  College.  There  is  general  agreement  that  the  most  essential  characteristic  of 
a great  college  is  superb  teaching.  The  pertinency  of  financial  considerations  at  this  point  is 
apparent. — W.  F.  B.) 


sorial  chairs  be  fully  endowed.  We  have  at  the  present  time  just  one  professorial  chair  for 
which  the  full  salary  is  provided  from  a named  fund  given  for  that  purpose.  In  a dozen 
other  cases  professorial  chairs  bear  the  names  of  donors  who  long  ago  established  endowments 
which  may  have  been  sufficient  to  yield  incomes  corresponding  to  the  salaries  of  those  days 
but  yield  now  only  a small  fraction  of  the  salaries  concerned.  And  for  the  great  majority  of 
our  full  professors,  including  some  of  our  most  distinguished  men,  no  such  endowments  exist. 
The  establishment  of  new  professorial  endowments,  named  preferably  for  the  donor,  would 
serve  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  present  incumbents  of  the  chairs  concerned,  would  release  funds 
for  general  use,  and  would,  if  available  by  Christmas  time,  elicit  appropriate  contributions  from 
the  General  Education  Board. 

In  this  connecticn  it  may  be  noted  that  three  of  our  full  professors  have  this  year  been 
called  to  positions  elsewhere,  with  salaries  largely  in  excess  of  those  which  they  were  receiv- 
ing here.  Such  calls,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  will  be  more  and  more  frequent  as  the 
scholarly  world  comes  to  know  better  the  fine  caliber  of  the  work  in  teaching  and  in  productive 
scholarship  which  is  being  done  by  the  members  of  our  faculty.  The  gratifying  fact  that  the 
three  men  just  mentioned  have  decided  to  stay  in  Oberlin  by  no  means  guarantees  that  we  may 
not  hereafter  lose  some  of  our  ablest  men.  Adequate  named  endowments  would  be  the  strong- 
est kind  of  anchors  for  them. 


The  offer  of  the  General  Education  Board  to  meet 
with  one  dollar  (up  to  a total  of  $500,000)  every  three 
dollars  pledged  and  collected  for  endowment  expires 
on  December  31,  1929.  The  greatest  immediate  need 
of  the  College  is  therefore  the  contribution  of  such 
gifts  for  endowment  as  may  enable  us  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  pledge  of  the  General  Education 
Board. 


It  is  therefore  intensely  to  be  desired,  in  the  first 
place,  that  those  who  have  made  pledges  but  have 
not  yet  paid  them  should  do  so  by  Christmas  day  of 
1929.  There  could  be  no  better  Christmas  gift.  It  is 
hard  for  many  alumni  to  realize  that  we  need  the 
money,  but  we  do.  Oberlin  is  not  a small  college — it 
is  a large  college  plus  a Graduate  School  of  Theology 
and  a Conservatory  of  Music,  serving  in  all  about 
1750  students,  with  a faculty  of  about  175,  and  re- 
solved that  the  quality  of  its  work  shall  be  unsur- 
passed. Large  as  our  income  is,  it  is  barely  sufficient 
for  our  imperative  current  needs  (many  tentative  items 
planned  to  meet  real  needs  are  stricken  each  year  from 
the  preliminary  budget)  and  leaves  no  margin  for 
the  accumulation  of  building  funds. 


It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  also  that  our  profes- 
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In  a recent  issue  of  School  and  Society,  Mr.  James  G. 
Hodgson,  for  several  years  librarian  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  makes  cer- 
MODERNIZING  tain  proposals  looking  toward  the 
THE  LIBRARY  betterment  of  college  and  university 
An  Editorial  library  service  and  visioning  the  ad- 

By  Julian  Fowler,  justment  which  these  libraries  must 
Librarian  make  to  meet  the  present — or  perhaps 

I might  better  say  the  imminent — ■ 
changes  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  Mr.  Hodgson,  before 
his  European  experience,  was  for  some  years  in  uni- 
versity work  in  the  United  States,  and  as  a professional 
librarian  can  be  said  to  know  somewhat  whereof  he 
speaks. 

The  article  is  entitled  “Remodelling  our  University 
Libraries” — a title  full  of  portent,  for  many  of  them  cer- 
tainly need  remodelling.  Mr.  Hodgson’s  thesis  is  that 
the  libraries  have  failed  to  meet  the  new  situations,  and 
while  his  arguments  hit  hard  at  our  profession,  his  sug- 
gestions for  its  betterment  are  sufficiently  constructive 
to  make  me  believe  that  a summary  of  them  and  some 
mention  of  their  possible  application  to  our  own  library 
may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Why,  he  asks,  have  the  college  libraries  (I  use  the 
term  “college”  interchangeably  with  that  of  “university” 
for  I belive  Mr.  Hodgson  so  intends  it)  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  public  libraries  of  America,  which  are  fast 
setting  themselves  new  aims  and  standards  of  service  as 
educational  instruments?  I admit  that  they  have,  and  I 
think  I can  see  why.  The  college  library  is  a much  older 
institution  than  the  public  library  and  has  had  many 
more  traditions  to  live  down  than  its  younger  and  livelier 
sister.  We  college  librarians  have  been  — some  of  us — 
too  filled  with  the  idea  that  our  sole  duty  was  to  keep 
books  in  the  library  rather  than  out;  we  have  perhaps 
been  too  much  interested  in  the  technique  of  our  work 
and  have  neglected  its  broader  aspects  aud  possibilities. 
We  have  sometimes  shown  a lack  of  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  teacher  — as  indeed  some  of 
them  have  of  ours.  We  have  too  often  shown  woeful 
lack  of  imagination.  Yet  what  has  made  us  so;  in  more 
pungent  expression,  how  do  we  get  that  way? 

For  one  thing,  our  library  buildings  are  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  ill  adapted  to  modern  ideas.  They  are  archi- 
tects’ libraries  rather  than  librarians’.  And  in  about  the 
same  proportion  they  are  so  crowded  that  neither  staff, 
teachers  nor  students  have  room  to  turn  around  comfort- 
ably. 

For  another,  the  burden  of  administrative  work  that 
falls  on  nearly  every  college  librarian  is  such  that  he  has 
time  for  barely  anything  else.  It  is  said  that  only  poor 
workmen  blame  their  tools,  yet  I cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  that  few  college  or  university  librarians  have 
staffs  adequate  to  cope  with  the  constantly  increasing 
stream  of  incoming  books  and  to  keep  up  with  the  de 
mands  of  current  routine,  let  alone  meet  new  problems. 

Even  in  institutions  where  sufficient  staff  has  been 
provided  to  operate  a modern  building,  the  blame  cannot 
be  placed  entirely  on  the  librarians.  Mr.  Hodgson  him- 
self admits  that  when  a few  years  ago  he  attempted  to 


interest  students  in  independent  reading  he  had  to  “cut 
across  the  whole  system  of  required  courses  ....  not 
to  mention  the  host  of  outside  activities.”  Here  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  business.  In  matters  of  this  sort  the 
library  cannot  be  too  much  the  leader.  It  can  only  be  a 
partner  and  keep  pace  with  the  methods  of  instruction 
sponsored  by  the  institution  of  which  it  is  a vital  part. 
But  keep  pace  it  must,  and  it  is  making  a brave  attempt 
to  do  so. 

Writing  some  years  after  the  event,  and  as  he  says 
from  a point  a third  of  the  way  around  the  world  from 
the  scene  of  his  unsuccessful  effort,  he  may  not  be  aware 
that  a new  generation  of  librarians  is  appearing  and  is 
working  with  a new  generation  of  college  teachers  to 
make  the  library  less  of  a storehouse  and  to  bring  it 
into  closer  connection  with  the  departments  of  instruc- 
tion. My  own  belief  is  that  as  the  new  curricula  develop 
from  the  theoretical  stage  into  actual  operation,  the 
college  librarians  will  be  able  to  meet  them. 

But  however  I may  wish  to  explain  away  or  palliate 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  criticism  of  the  librarian’s  seeming  in- 
adequacy in  living  up  10  the  possibilities  of  his  post,  I 
cannot  deny  it. 

Passing  from  the  librarian  to  the  teaching  staff  and 
comparing  American  and  European  systems  of  advanced 
education  he  says  “European  professors 
AMERICAN  ....  have  at  hand  their  own  collections, 
VERSUS  built  up  piece  by  piece,  their  small  depart- 
EUROPEAN  mental  libraries,  and  the  student  ■who  has 
SYSTEMS  once  passed  the  very  elementary  stages  is 
given  a personal  introduction  to  the  things 
to  be  absorbed.  Perhaps  this  is  one  telling  reason  why 
European  students  when  compared  to  American  students 
of  the  same  school  years  are  found  to  be  the  better  edu- 
cated.” 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Hodgson  must  admit  that  this  ar- 
rangement, delightful  and  stimulating  as  it  is,  is  not 
usually  possible  in  our  academic  life,  since  the  average 
American  college  professor  is  without  the  independent 
income  which  is  so  often  the  sine  qua  non  of  European 
scholarship.  Different  conditions  and  the  American  idea 
of  a centralized  library  have  taken  from  the  professor  his 
function  as  librarian.  The  writer  of  the  article  under 
consideration  proposes  that  this  same  intimate  connection 
which  the  European  professor  secures  between  his  books 
and  his  teaching  should  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
programs  of  American  libraries.  It  should,  I grant,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  it  about,  both  by 
librarians  and  by  teaching  staffs;  on  the  one  hand  with 
better  reference  service,  voluntary  study  courses  and 
open  shelf  reading  rooms;  on  the  other,  by  the  institution 
of  “honor  courses”  whereby  students  who  have  proved 
their  ability  may  be  excused  from  considerable  class 
work  and  gain  credit  by  independent  or  directed  study 
and  reading  in  the  library.  One  can  rightly  reason,  how- 
ever, that  these  projects  are  not  closely  enough  related 
to  the  interests  of  the  average  student  and  can  therefore 
reach  only  the  more  zealous  members  of  the  student  body. 

In  his  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  extending  this 
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idea,  Mr.  Hodgson  but  summarizes  certain  ideas  which 
have  been  adopted  in  one  way  or  another  by  college 
librarians  some  time  since.  There  has  been  asserting 
itself  in  construction  of  the  newer  college  libraries  a 
tendency  to  avoid  the  large  formal  reference  reading  room, 
and  to  work  out  a series  of  smaller  mor6  intimate  studies, 
with  a view  of  extending  to  undergraduates  the  use  of 
the  seminar  room  which  has  long  been  the  privilege  of 
the  graduate  student  only.  If  I remember  correctly,  Dr. 
William  Warner  Bishop,  librarian  of  Michigan,  made  this 
suggestion  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Hodgson  omits  mention 
of  the  new  library  at  Dartmouth,  and  the  library  of 
Vassar  College  which  has  for  years  functioned  success- 
fully as  a series  of  open  shelf  reading  rooms,  wnth  no 
stack  rooms  at  all  if  we  use  the  word  in  its  traditional 
sense.  He  does  bring  io  our  attention  an  experiment 
being  made  along  the  same  lines  in  the  undergraduate 
study  rooms  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  These  are  now, 
because  of  its  small  library,  housed  in  other  campus 
buildings,  but  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  library 
in  which  there  will  be  study  rooms  for  the  various  de- 
partments and  desks  for  all  its  students. 

Toward  this  idea  we  at  Oberlin  have  been  for  some 
time  working.  Graduates  of  recent  years  remember  all 
too  vividly  the  unspeakably  crowded  condition  of  the 
Carnegie  Library.  When  it  was  built  twenty  years  ago, 
it  was  far  ahead  of  its  time.  It  was,  in  short,  a model 
and  its  plans  were  wid°ly  copied.  The  very  fact  that 
with  a few  alterations  it  lends  itself  so  readily  to  the  new 
plans  for  expansion  indicates  that  Professor  Root  had  a 
vision  not  vouchsafed  to  many  librarians  of  his  time. 

As  soon  as  funds  are  available,  Oberlin  can  provide 
a group  of  departmental  reading  rooms,  special  rooms  for 
advanced  students  and  for  conferences.  The  library  can 
be  ready  for  the  changes  which  our  far  seeing  college  ad- 
ministration will  bring  about  before  many  years.  And 
what  is  equally  important,  it  can  work  until  that  time  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  present  scheme  of  instruction. 
I grant  that  the  library  budget  will  have  to  be  increased, 
for  the  completely  satisfactory  operation  of  these  reading 
rooms  will  involve  the  appointment  of  special  supervisors 
who  will  be  specialists  in  the  various  fields  of  knowledge 
as  well  as  trained  in  library  technique. 

But  Mr.  Hodgson  would  go  further  than  this.  He  tells 
of  another  experiment  sponsored  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  involving  a departure  from  the  traditional  methods 
of  teaching  as  well  as  a suggestion  of  a revolution  in 
library  administration.  Classes,  he  tells  us,  have  been 
so  organized  as  to  reduce  materially  the  periods  devoted 
to  the  usual  lecture  and  class  discussions.  Under  this 
plan  instead  of  having  students  meet  in  relatively  small 
groups  three  or  four  times  a week,  they  meet  once  a week 
in  a large  group  for  a lecture  and  during  the  other  two 
or  three  periods  study  at  an  appointed  time  in  the  lilnaiy 
building  with  instructors  at  hand  to  supervise  and  direct 
the  study. 

The  phrase  "instructors  at  hand  to  supervise  and 
direct  study”  gives  the  topic  thought  for  Mr.  Hodgson’s 
final  suggestion  — an  ideal  solution,  per- 
LIBRARY  haps,  but  a little  beyond  anything  that 

PROFESSORS  lias  yet  been  attempted.  He  would  have 
“a  special  corps  of  ‘library  professors’; 
one  in  each  department  at  least,”  who  would  be  responsi- 
ble to  the  library  for  their  knowledge  of  the  collections 
and  who  would  have  enough  technical  acquaintance  with 


library  methods  to  make  the  collection  more  of  an  open 
book  to  them  than  to  the  other  faculty  members,  “but 
who  woujd,  under  the  direction  of  the  departments  give 
special  instruction  to  the  free-lance  students  under  their 
special  supervision.”  Such  men  and  women  would  not 
give  lectures,  hold  classes,  or  be  bound  in  any  way  to  a 
curriculum.  Their  work  would  be  purely  individual  and 
destined  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  lecture  or  class 
room.  “ Such  men  would  be  far  ahead  of  the  European 
professor,  for  they  would  have  not  only  the  books  of  their 
special  interests  at  hand,  but  the  whole  library,  and  they 
would  be  versed  in  those  labor-saving  devices  which  the 
librarian  has  evolved  to  lighten  his  task  of  keeping  the 
whole  flood  of  the  printed  page  before  his  eye  without 
unduly  taxing  mind  or  memory.”  These  library  professors 
would  not  be  in  any  sense  department  librarians.  All 
technical  duties  would  be  the  work  of  the  department 
librarians  who  would  be  the  professor’s  first  assistant  and 
responsible  to  the  central  library  administration,  co- 
operating in  the  classification  and  cataloging  of  the  books 
in  the  special  collections. 

Thus  is  presented  a plan  for  “reuniting  in  the  Ameri- 
can university  the  process  of  getting  educated  with  the 
love  and  use  of  the  book  itself,  by  co-operating  agree- 
ment with  the  library.”  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
practicability  of  Mr.  Hodgson’s  scheme  we  must  admit 
that  he  has  an  idea.  It  may  be  that  the  future  will 
bring  something  of  the  sort.  At  any  rate  he  has  given 
both  college  librarians  and  college  administrations  some 
thing  to  think  about. 

The  popular  current  magazines  try  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite of  their  readers  by  telling  them  in  advance  of  the 

fine  things  future  issues 
INTERESTING  ARTICLES  are  to  contain. 

IN  FORTHCOMING  ISSUES  We  don’t  need  to  do 

this  for  we  know  our  read- 
ers look  forward  to  every  issue,  assured  that  it  will  be 
filled  with  news  and  interesting  articles.  However  we 
do  want  to  mention  three  features  of  the  coming  year’s 
Magazine. 

There  will  appear  each  month  on  the  editorial  page  a 
signed  editorial  by  a member  of  the  faculty,  the  first  one 
appearing  in  this  number.  The  writers  will  discuss  sub- 
jects that  are  germane  to  their  work  and  that  they  think 
the  alumni  will  be  interested  in. 

For  several  years  Professor  Chapin  has  been  gather- 
ing data  about  buildings,  streets  and  businesses  in  Ober- 
lin since  its  foundation  in  1833.  ITe  has  collected  some 
exceedingly  valuable  material  and  discovered  new  facts 
and  unpublished  pictures.  From  these  data  he  has  pre- 
pared for  us  ten  articles  on  Oberlin  College  buildings. 
These  will  be  published,  one  each  month,  commencing 
with  this  issue. 

More  of  her  delightfully  readable  articles  are  being 
prepared  by  Miss  Hosford.  We  are  afraid  one  of  the 
national  monthlies  will  discover  Miss  Hosford  some  day 
and  take  her  away  from  us.  Till  then  we  expect  to  pre- 
sent something  from  her  pen  in  nearly  every  issue.  We 
should  have  said,  typewriter,  for  though  she  deals  in  his- 
torical material,  she  is  quite  up  to  date  in  her  manner 
and  methods. 

These  are  not  all  the  good  tilings  we  have  in  store 
for  our  readers  but  they  are  all  we  are  going  to  tell  you 
about  now,  for  we  want  to  leave  a few  things  as  sur- 
prises. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 

> 

In  Praise  of 

I am  a little  tired  of  the  admonition,  so  frequently 
addressed  to  young  people,  to  “hitch  their  wagon  to  a 
star.’’  Emerson  meant  by  the  phrase  that  civilization 
advances  in  the  degree  in  which  man  succeeds  in  getting 
the  powers  of  nature  to  do  his  work  for  him.  Even  this 
1 regard  as  questionable,  and  I fancy  that  Emerson  him- 
self, if  he  were  still  alive,  would  question  it.  But  what 
we  usually  mean  by  the  phrase  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
everyone  to  aim  steadily  at  the  highest  achievement  of 
which  man  is  capable  and  to  be  content  with  nothing 
less.  Sometimes  the  star  is  financial,  sometimes  intel- 
lectual, sometimes  moral,  but  it  is  always  stellar,  always 
remote,  and,  except  by  the  few,  always  unattainable. 

It  is  often,  perhaps  usually,  confused  with  mere  spectac- 
ular success,  or  even  with  self-advertisement,  but  as  to 
this,  Virgil’s  scornful  words  seem  to  me  final.  “Learn 
from  me,  boy,”  he  makes  Aeneas  say  to  his  son,  “what 
valour  and  true  labour  are;  you  may  learn  how  to 
succeed  from  others.” 

The  truth  is,  stars  are  '“chilly”  things,  and  there 
are  moments  when,  with  the  poet,  I can  “forgo”  them 
and  exclaim:  “This  warm  kind  earth  is  all  I know.”  It 
seems  to  me  not  the  happiest  of  destinies  to  be  “in  lone 
splendour  hung  aloft  the  night.”  I confess  to  a certain 
sympathy  with  that  delightful  creature  whom  Dante  en- 
counters at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory  and  who 
wearily  remonstrates  with  him  for  his  energy.  “Brother,” 
he  cries,  "what  is  the  use  of  climbing?”  The  eaHy  com- 
mentators are  a good  deal  exercised  about  this  person 
and  employ  their  ingenuity  and  perhaps  their  imagina- 
tion to  explain  his  deplorable  state  of  mind.  They  tell 
us  that  he  was  a musician  and  a maker  of  musical  in- 
struments-- pleasant  that  two  of  the  most  delightful 
people  in  purgatory  should  have  been  musicians! — and 
that  he  was  much  addicted  to  a sedentary  and  quiescent 
way  of  life,  in  favour  of  which  he  was  even  able  to  quote 
Aristotle.  “By  sitting  still  and  being  quiet,”  said  the 
Master  of  Those  Who  Know,  "the  soul  is  made  wise.” 

But  Dante,  the  eager  and  active,  can  not,  of  course, 
accept  any  such  flabby  doctrine  as  this.  "He  looks,” 
cries  the  poet  contemptuously,  "as  if  Sloth  were  his 
sister.” 

Well,  Dante  could,  no  doubt,  have  given  what  the 
Italians  call  a “vibrant”  chapel  address  on  this  theme, 
but  I am  persuaded  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
ask  him.  These  incessant  assurances  that  the  world  is 
waiting  for  college  men  and  women  to  save  it  seem  to 
me  a mistake.  If  they  take  these  assurances  seriously, 
they  are  almost  certain  to  lose  that  engaging  modesty, 
that  proper  sense  of  their  own  limitations,  which,  in 
theory  at  least,  make  up  so  large  a part  of  the  charm 
of  youth.  But  what  is  worse,  by  teaching  them  to  think 
too  highly  of  themselves  and  their  destinies,  we  are 
simply  laying  up  disappointment  for  our  young.  Like  a 
very  large  proportion  of  their  fellows,  they  will  prob- 
ably be  quite  average  persons,  average  rich,  average  in- 
telligent, average  useful,  average  good  — if  I may  be 
allowed  to  use  an  adverb  that  the  dictionaries  do  not 


Mediocrity 

sanction.  This  "averageness”  may  indeed  be  “divine,” 
as  Walt  Whitman  says  it  is,  but  it  is  “averageness,”  for 
all  that.  Why  not  tell  them  so,  frankly?  After  all,  for 
most  of  us,  life  is  and  must  be  an  average  affair.  At 
best  it  consists  of  moments  of  ecstasy  followed  by  months 
of  dulness.  As  Arnold  puts  it, 

Tasks  in  hours  of  insight  willed 
Can  be  through  hours  of  gloom  fulfilled. 

We  are  fortunate  if  we  have  the  hours  of  insight  to 
lighten  retrospectively  the  hours  of  gloom.  The  attitude 
that  has  come  to  be  known  as  “sitting  on  the  world”  can 
not  be  long  maintained.  It  requires  a nicer  poise  than 
most  of  us  possess. 

There  is,  besides,  something  a little  vulgar  in  this 
constant  urging  of  our  young  to  seek  pre-eminence.  The 
craving  to  put  oneself  forward,  to  outdistance  someone, 
to  get  oneself  talked  about,  surely  this  is  not  one  of  the 
more  admirable  tendencies  of  human  nature,  and,  at 
any  rate,  it  needs  no  encouragement.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  both  Milton  and  Tacitus  regarded  the  de- 
sire for  fame  as  an  “infirmity,”  even  though  of  the  noble 
and  the  wise  — the  last  infirmity  that  they  are  able  to 
put  off. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  word  mediocrity,  like  so  many 
words  in  our  language,  has  been  degraded  by  careless 
use,  drained  of  its  dignity  and  significance.  To  the 
ancients,  as  everyone  knows,  mediocrity  was  “golden,” 
the  way  of  sanity  and  safety  and  sobriety;  but  to  us  it 
is  a term  of  unqualified  reproach- — as  if,  forsooth,  of  such 
august  creatures  as  we,  only  the  very  highest  achieve- 
ments were  to  be  expected.  But  we  all  learn,  some  of  us 
sconer,  some  of  us  lator,  that  the  heights  are  impossibly 
high  and  that  the  table-lands  of  mediocrity  are  not  to  be 
despised.  The  air  is  less  rarefied,  the  solitude  is  not  so 
great,  and  one's  equilibrium  is  more  stable. 

The  one  thing  needful  is  to  prepare  oneself  to  dwell 
there  in  peace  of  mind.  To  pursue  one’s  calling,  now- 
ever  unambitious,  happily  and  fruitfully;  to  keep  the 
windows  of  the  mind  wide  open;  to  be  aware  of  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  world  and  of  that  picture  of 
it  that  we  call  art;  to  be  useful,  genial,  tolerant,  upright, 
humane;  to  know  what  leisure  is  and  how  to  use  it;  to 
know  what  work  is  worth  doing  and  why;  to  have  at 
least  a glimmer  of  a notion  — enough  to  guide  one’s  foot- 
steps by — of  what  living  means  and  whither  it  tends — 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  a life  like  this,  and,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  all  that  is  within  the  reach  of  most  of  us.  'We 
must  cultivate  our  garden,”  said  Candide,  and,  unlike 
Candide,  we  must  not  get  tired  of  cultivating  it.  It  may 
not  grow  gorgeous  flowers  nor  prize-taking  vegetables,  but 
fair  and  comforting  blossoms  may  spring  in  it,  and  vines 
under  which  we  may  sit  at  evening,  and  wheat  from 
which  we  may  make  us  the  bread  of  life. 
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Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

By  Professor  William  H.  Chapin,  ’04 


I.  The  Beginnings  of  Oberlin 

As  is  well  known, 
Oberlin  was  founded 
in  1832  and  1833  by 
the  two  young  men, 
John  J.  Shipherd  and 
Philo  P.  Stewart. 
Both  of  these  men 
were  from  New 
England,  and  had 
been  well  acquaint- 
ed before  coming 
west.  Mr.  Shipherd 
at  the  time  was 
pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  at 
Elyria;  Mr.  Stewart 
had  been  a home 
missionary  among 
the  Indians  of  the 
south.  While  Mr. 
Stewart  was  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Shipherd  the  two  conceived  the  idea 
Df  founding  a school  where  “Learning  and  Labor”  could 
be  combined.  For  this  project  they  needed  a tract  of 
land;  but,  having  no  money,  they  sought  for  some  time 
for  an  available  place.  Mr.  Shipherd  thought  there  should 
be  room  for  the  public  grounds  of  a large  school,  and  for 
the  village  center,  and  besides,  ground  for  twenty  or  more 
farms.  He  also  believed  that  this  new  community  should 
be  so  located  as  to  be  able  to  develop  its  own  life  entirely 
apart  from  the  social  influence  of  an  established  commu- 
nity. This  would  require  a considerable  tract;  and  to 
buy  out  such  a tract  made  up  of  farms  already  developed 
was,  of  course,  an  impossibility. 

The  more  desirable  portions  of  the  land  along  the  lake 
shore  and  the  ridges  had  been  taken  up  by  the  earliest 
settlers.  The  region  where  Oberlin  stands  was  flat  and 
wet,  and  the  soil  was  a stiff,  gummy  clay.  Naturally  it 
had  as  yet  remained  unoccupied.  Moreover,  Mr.  Shipherd 
knew  that  the  owners,  Messrs.  Street  and  Hughes  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  had  offered,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
donate  five  hundred  acres  of  this  land  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Accordingly,  the  next  day  after  the  two  founders 
made  their  final  decision  concerning  the  matter,  they 
rode  over  from  Elyria  on  horseback  to  spy  out  the  tract. 
At  that  time  the  whole  region  was  an  unbroken  forest, 
except  for  the  fact  that  a party  of  surveyors  had  marked 
out  a roadway  four  rods  wide  through  it  north  and  south 
and  had  chopped  down  the  obstructing  trees.  Tradition 
has  it  that  these  young  men  stopped  at  a certain  place  on 
the  west  side  of  this  roadway  and  knelt  for  prayer  under 
the  young  elm  tree  which  has  since  grown  to  be  what 
we  call  the  “Historic  Elm.”  This  trip  occurred  in  the 
summer  of  1832,  and  resulted  in  their  decision  to  occupy 
the  tract  ir  they  could  obtain  it. 

The  agent  for  the  owners  of  the  land  was  Captain 
Eliphalet  Redington  of  South  Amherst,  and  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  securing  the  tract  might  possibly  have 
been  made  through  him;  but  for  a deal  of  such  proportion 
it  was  thought  best  to  see  the  owners  directly.  Moreover, 


it  was  necessary  to  persuade  desirable  Christian  families 
to  come  from  the  east;  those  who  had  already  gone 
through  one  experience  of  emigration  and  colonization 
would  never  care  for  another  like  experience.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Shipherd  decided  to  make  the  trip  to  New 
Haven. 

It  was  not  without  some  misgivings  that  he  finally  set 
out,  and  it  took  him  two  weeks  to  make  the  journey  on 
horseback.  The  next  day  after  arriving  he  went  to  see- 
Messrs.  Street  and  Hughes,  and  laid  his  scheme  before 
them.  He  asked  for  five  hundred  acres  for  a ManuaL 
Labor  School,  and  proposed  in  return  to  gather  a colony 
of  farmers  who  would  buy  five  thousand  acres  additional 
land  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  for  which. 
Street  and  Hughes  were  to  receive  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  acre.  This  would  bring  their  lands  on  the  mar- 
ket and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a fund  of  five  thousand 
dollars  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  school.  But  the  own- 
ers were  not  easily  convinced.  The  proposition  seemed 
to  them  a very  visionary  scheme  of  a very  impractical 
man.  Mr.  Shipherd  went  away  disappointed  but  not  dis- 
couraged. He  returned  the  next  day  and  the  next,  and 
finally,  after  many  days  of  importuning  and  explaining,, 
he  obtained  the  result  he  sought,  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  start  the  organization  of  his  colony. 

Having  been  much  impressed  by  the  life  and  works 
of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,  a German  pastor  of  Waldbach 
in  eastern  France,  Mr.  Shipherd  decided  to  call  the  new 
enterprise  “ The  Oberlin  Institute.”  Moreover,  to  insure- 
the  propagation  of  Oberlin’s  ideals  and  methods  of  living, 
he  drew  up  what  he  called  the  “ Oberlin  Covenant.”  This 
covenant  contained  twelve  articles  to  which  the  prospect- 
ive colonists  must  subscribe. 


ELYRIA  HOME  OF  JOHN  J.  SHIPHERD 


It  was  November  when  Mr.  Shipherd  made  the  trip 
to  New  Haven,  and  he  worked  all  winter  and  the  follow- 
ing spring  and  summer  in  collecting  a colony;  but  he 
finally  secured  the  required  number — as  we  should  expect 
him  to  do — and  then  returned  to  Elyria  and  to  “Oberlin.” 
The  land  given  by  Messrs.  Street  and  Hughes  was  not, 
as  one  might  imagine,  made  up  of  a single  parcel,  but  of 
several  parcels;  and,  strange  to  say,  some  of  this  land  did 
not  lie  even  within  the  present  village  limits.  The  largest 
tract  inside  the  present  corporation  extended  from  the 
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First  Church  corner  to  the  intersection  of  Morgan  and 
Prospect  Streets,  and  included  175  acres.  A smaller  tract 
of  30  acres  covers  a part  of  Dill  Field.  The  remaining 
295  acres  lie  just  north  of  the  village  limits 

The  deed  for  the  land  was  given  to  the  “Trustees  of 
the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute”  without  consideration, 
and  was  duly  executed  and  sworn  by  Eliphalet  Itedington 
of  South  Amherst,  agent  for  the  owners.  This  precious 
document  is  now  kept,  framed,  in  the  treasurer’s  office  of 
Oberlin  College. 

An  examination  of  this  deed  will  disclose  two  strange 
things:  in  the  first  place  the  date  is  1836,  not  1833.  This, 
I find  after  much  searching,  is  explained  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract  dated  February  16,  1833,  as  follows:  Street 

and  Hughes  agree  to  give  the  title  after  three  years,  pro- 
vided the  trustees  shall  by  that  time  have  put  the  school 
in  successful  operation,  expended  not  less  than  $5,000  in 
buildings,  and  have  50  students  at  work. 


The  second  strange  thing  is  the  “inalienability  clause 
reading  thus:  “providing,  however,  that  this  donation  is 
inalienable  and  forever  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  a literary  manual-labor  institute  on  said 
premises.”  This  has  caused  the  college  some  trouble  and 
has  made  it  impossible  to  grant  deeds  to  the  land  thus 
included.  What  has  been  done  is  to  give  ninety-nine-year 
leases,  made  perpetually  renewable.  One  of  these  leases, 
covering  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  Administration 
Building,  may  be  seen  in  the  treasurer’s  office  of  the  col- 
lege. 

No  likeness  of  Mr.  Sliipherd  was  ever  made,  so  far  as 
I can  find,  but  the  old  house  in  which  he  lived  in  Elyria 
still  stands,  on  a new  site,  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
East  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street.  This  is  shown  in  the  cut 
accompanying  this  article.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  little  upper  room  in  which  the  Oberlin  project  was 
developed  is  indicated  by  the  right  of  the  two  windows 
at  the  end  of  the  building. 


“So  You’ve  Been  to  France” 

By  Elizabeth  E.  Allen,  ’27 


“ Of  course  you’ve  had  a wonderful  trip — five  months 
in  France — but  do  tell  us,”  and  in  two  minutes  of  social 
conversation  you  are  asked  to  give  a brief,  vivid  but  true 
impression  of  France.  In  my  own  mind,  I rather  ques- 
tion whether  any  observer  can  make  more  than  hasty  gen- 
eralizations which  are  unfair  both  to  the  country  and  the 
people.  This  is  not  a study  of  France,  a criticism  of 
France,  or  an  interpretation  of  French  people.  It  records 
a few  observations  which  may  be  of  interest  to  fellow 
alumni. 

As  many  of  you  know,  “a  trip  to  Europe  germ”  is  the 
direct  cause  of  one  of  the  most  contagious  fevers  known 
in  the  United  States.  The  epidemic  starts  its  slow  growth 
in  January,  and  culminates  in  June  when  the  weakened 
will  can  no  longer  resist  travel  books  and  pictures,  the 
magnetic  power  of  the  unknown.  I wonder  how  much  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  has  to  do  with  the  call  to  adventure?  Does 
a vacation  in  Canada,  or  a trip  across  the  continent,  draw 
you  with  the  force  of  an  ocean  voyage,  other  shores,  and 
strange  tongues?  A modern  version  of  Arabian  Nights 
entices  the  voyager. 

Faintly,  I recall  a sentence  from  college  days  to  the 
effect  that  a new  sensation,  in  the  technical  definition,  is 
a rare  event  in  the  lift  of  an  adult.  Perhaps  that  explains 
why  we  go  to  the  Continent. 

My  first  crossing  was  certainly  a jumble  of  new  ex- 
periences. I mistook  the  First  Mate  for  the  Deck  Stew- 
ard; called  the  Doctor,  Captain.  The  masculine  Bath 
Steward  delicately  tested  the  temperature  of  the  hot  salt 
water  with  his  brawny  fist.  I met  friends  of  friends; 
eagerly  gathered  hurried  life  histories,  more  or  less  elab- 
orated. But  you  need  imagination  and  a certain  strain 
of  romance,  or  you  might  as  well  spend  your  time  in  an 
office. 

“See  that  water  spout.  What  is  it?  A whale — there  it 
goes — no,  off  there,"  and  we  hang  over  the  rail.  Five 
whales  stirred  up  a commotion  all  in  one  day.  And  we 
won’t  forget  the  sight  of  schools  of  porpoises,  humping 
in  and  out  of  the  water  with  a rocking-chair  motion. 

Early  Sunday  morning  we  passed  Lands  End,  desolate, 
fringed  by  gloomy  rock  and  white,  straining  surf.  We 


took  on  the  pilot  and  began  our  slow  navigation  up  the 
channel  and  the  Thames. 

But  this  review  is  supposed  to  be  about  France,  so  we 
shall  take  the  boat  train  from  London  to  Southampton, 
and  embark  on  the  Majestic  for  Cherbourg.  Six  tugs  warp 
the  ship  out  from  harbor,  like  young  puppies  frisking 
about  their  stolid  mother. 

Every  traveler  knows  that  sense  of  strangeness — the 
first  weeks  on  another  continent.  One  of  the  very  early 
discoveries  was  the  French  Hotel,  not  a “luxury"  hotel, 
but  one  typical  of  country  and  town.  Ours  will  be  a com- 
posite picture  of  some  characteristic  hotel  features  found 
in  a great  many  sections  of  France. 

Rooms,  for  instance,  are  often  fixed  in  turrets.  The 
parents  had  to  ascend  two  flights  at  the  back,  where  spiral 
stairs,  carpeted  and  edged  with  brass  strips,  to  save  wear 
and  catch  the  unwary,  reminded  one  of  lighthouse  steps. 
The  boys  went  up  three  flights  of  spiral  stairs  at  the  front 
left,  and  I climbed  up  one  flight  on  the  front  right. 

We  found  foot-baths  in  almost  all  rooms.  They  looked 
like  a doll’s  bath  tub  of  porcelain,  placed  on  a wooden 
frame  about  knee  high;  though  in  some  places  there  were 
actually  porcelain  set  tubs  with  running  water  to  ease 
the  weary  feet.  At  first  I thought  we  were  really  sup- 
posed to  use  them  for  a bath,  but  now  I know  that  a bath 
is  a ceremony,  and  that  water  over  there  is  used  mostly 
for  plants. 

My  room  had  a piano  with  candle-stick  fixtures  attached 
to  the  music  rack.  Along  the  same  wall  was  a fireplace 
with  white  marble  hearth;  a large  gold-framed  mirror 
filled  the  wall  space  above  it.  In  the  corner,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hearth,  was  a giant  mahogany  bed,  behind 
which  an  extra  mirror  leaned  against  the  wall.  Another 
gilt-framed  mirror  was  suspended  over  a mammoth  chest 
of  drawers  with  antique  ornamental  handles  and  locks 
of  brass,  and  a marble  top.  Beside  that  glared  a marble 
surfaced  washstand  with  a complete  set  of  china — bowl, 
pitcher,  soap  dish,  pin  tray,  and  variety  dish — all  dec- 
orated with  a healthy  floral  pattern.  A plain  mirror  hung 
above  the  pitcher.  Between  the  windows  a large  ward- 
robe stood,  and  in  the  mirrored  door  was  a reflection  of 
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the  marble  topped  table  of  octagonal  shape  with  a rim  of 
mosaic  work  done  in  pieces  of  fine  wood.  Tall  French 
windows  veiled  in  panels  of  lace  and  brocade  overdrapes, 
opened  out  on  an  iron  grille-work,  about  which  a green 
vine  twined,  above  the  cobbled  courtyard. 

Food  was  an  important  question  for  us  travelers. 
Breakfast,  called  Petit  Dejeuner,  was  brought  to  our  rooms 
on  trays.  We  each  had  a pot  of  hot  milk  and  a pot  of  hot 
coffee;  a mixture  of  these,  half  and  half,  was  cafe  au  lait. 
Two  croissant,  each  a flaky  crescent,  or  brioche  which 
resembles  popovers,  accompanied  the  coffee. 

Dejeuner  came  between  twelve  and  two.  This  was  a 
course  dinner  beginning  with  hors-d’oeuvre,  which  varied, 
from  a dish  of  radishes  served  at  a pension  or  boarding 
house,  to  as  many  as  twelve  side-dishes  served  at  some 
hotels.  These  included  sardines,  pickled  and  smoked  fish, 
ripe  and  green  olives,  potato  salad,  chicken  paste,  toma- 
toes, mixed  carrots  and  peas.  At  times,  oysters  on  the 
half-shell,  followed  by  steamed  mussels  appeared  for  the 
next  course;  or  it  might  be  fish,  meat,  or  macaroni.  This 
was  followed  by  the  main  meat  course,  and  a separate 
vegetable.  The  meal  was  concluded  with  cheese,  pastry, 
a basket  of  fruit,  and  coffee.  Red  and  white  wines  were 
served  in  place  of  water. 

Dinner  was  served  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening. 
A solicitous  maitre  d’hotel  served  us  this  dinner  at  a res- 
taurant of  very  ordinary  appearance.  We  began  with 
cream  soup,  followed  by  langouste,  which  resembles  lob- 
ster. Cauliflower  was  the  third  dish,  succeeded  by  thrusn. 
A green  salad  was  usual.  The  cheese  was  brought  in  on 
a round  slab  with  a handle  in  the  middle,  and  quite  dif- 
ferently from  Oliver  Twist,  we  had  to  choose  from  among 
three  to  six  varieties  of  French  and  Swiss  cheeses.  A 
large  basket  of  fruit  and  nuts,  followed  by  coffee,  brought 
the  dinner  to  a close.  It  was  impossible  to  dine  in  less 
than  an  hour,  and  often  two  hours  were  required.  Such  a 
dinner  cost  us  ninety-two  cents  at  the  rate  of  exchange. 

Our  Thanksgiving  dinner,  which  was  a special  order, 
cbst  us  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  each.  We  had  Queen 
Margot  soup,  fried  sole,  peas  in  peasant  style,  French 
fried  potatoes,  roast  chicken,  and  peche  Melba,  which  is 
a bowl  of  ice  cream,  sliced  canned  peaches  on  that,  with 
a drift  of  whipped  cream  over  all.  Assorted  nuts  and  figs 
formed  the  conclusion  of  this  feast. 

Friends  often  inquire  about  the  kinds  of  meats  and 
vegetables  used  in  France.  Veal  was  served  at  least  once 
a day.  Steaks,  game,  fowl,  horse  meat,  lamb  and  beef 
were  also  used.  The  head  of  a horse  was  the  sign  of  that 
specialty  store,  and  the  head  of  a cow  hung  over  the  beef 
shop.  Staple  vegetables  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  peas, 
cabbage,  artichokes,  and  celery  were  exhibited  in  the  mar- 
ket squares. 

There  were  many  dishes  strange  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can, such  as  baked  snails  served  in  the  shell,  and  calves 
brains.  One  day  I watched  the  gargon  bring  in  a bowl  of 
soup  covered  by  a crust,  like  our  meat  pie  crust,  which 
was  stirred  in  the  soup  by  the  waiter.  Then  a raw  egg 
was  beaten  up  with  Madeira  wine,  and  added  to  the  ciusty 
soup.  Omelettes  were  also  a daily  specialty  in  many  sec- 
tions. I was  amused  to  watch  the  preparation  of  Banane 
Flamm<5  in  a famous  Parisian  restaurant.  The  gargon 
brought  in  a chafing  dish,  and  a silver  platter  upon  which 
rested  two  skinned  bananas.  He  lit  the  fire,  reverently 
sprinkled  sugar  over  the  fruit,  and  poured  a generous 
quantity  of  Rhum  over  them.  The  Rhum  was  lighted. 


and  the  bananas  were  lost  in  the  blue  blazing  wine.  The 
combination  of  fried  bananas,  saturated  with  hot  Rhum, 
was  beyond  description,  good  or  bad. 

Cafds  and  the  Salon  de  The  are  crowded  with  both 
men  and  women  between  four  and  six.  Tea  is  an  insti- 
tution which  is  as  regular  a part  of  the  day  as  three 
meals.  One  particular  salon  may  become  your  club  where 
you  meet  friends,  and  study  many  of  the  same  faces  every 
afternoon,  as  you  sit  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  sip  tea,  eat 
patisserie,  and  chatter  about  your  neighbors  and  yourself. 
Certain  places  cater  to  one  nationality,  as  the  American 
or  English  Tea  Rooms;  but  in  others,  you  may  lounge  in 
a long  room  crowded  with  tables  and  chairs,  blue  with 
smoke,  filled  with  a cosmopolitan  selection — two  Counts, 
a Duke,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  and  Chicago  aristocracy, 
Danish  girls,  German  students,  and  some  members  of 
the  University  Faculty;  each  person  speaking  his  own 
language,  or  stumbling  and  stuttering  over  his  meagre 
French. 

Tea  is  apparently  an  absolute  necessity  at  the  same 
hour  each  day.  You  may  see  a gargon,  wrapped  in  a white 
sheet-like  apron,  cross  the  street,  and  enter  a shop  with  a 
tea  tray  perched  on  high,  for  this  is  the  sacred  hour.  You 
may  even  wander  into  a library  where  tea  water  is  put  on 
the  stove  as  four  o’clock  approaches. 

The  Cafes  serve  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and  wines,  and 
both  men  and  women  patronize  them.  Sunday  afternoon 
they  are  crowded  with  groups  which  play  cards,  read, 
write  letters,  play  chess  or  dominoes,  or  just  talk;  but 
each  one  must  order  at  least  one  drink  to  hold  a place, 
though  this  will  permit  one  to  remain  the  entire  after- 
noon. The  Cafds  set  up  along  the  sidewalks  are  always 
mentioned  by  travelers;  but  nevertheless,  I cannot  refrain 
from  the  picture  of  one  of  them  seen  on  a December  morn 
ing.  Tables  and  chairs  were  placed  as  usual,  though  the 
air  was  full  of  frost.  The  waiters  were  without  coats, 
blowing  on  their  red  fingers.  Between  every  two  tables 
small  coal  stoves  were  almost  red  hot,  as  a few  obstinate 
patrons  sat  and  drank  steaming  coffee. 

Life  in  a French  university  is  a revelation  of  quite 
different  methods  and  standards  from  those  with  which 
an  American  college  student  is  familiar.  My  particular 
experience  with  such  life  may  not,  however,  be  general  in 
all  places.  First,  you  need  to  appreciate  the  environment. 
There  is  no  campus,  no  centralized  unit,  but  the  Univer 
sity  buildings  are  scattered  in  different  sections  of  the 
city.  The  students  live  in  private  homes,  pensions,  or 
hotels.  The  attitude  of  the  administration  is  that,  when 
a person  reaches  the  University,  he  is  old  enough  to  be 
responsible  for  his  own  behavior.  Both  men  and  women 
attend  these  state  universities. 

There  are  many  foreign  students,  who  are  all  required 
to  take  the  French  Preparatory  Course  for  the  first  month 
of  the  winter  term,  which  begins  in  November.  The  stu- 
dents are  put  in  small  groups  of  from  six  to  eight,  ar- 
ranged according  to  ability  in  French.  The  groups  are 
determined  by  a brief  examination  before  two  professors 
with  flourishing,  black  mustaches.  They  catechize  the  de- 
fendant, who  crouching  on  a chair  before  them,  suffers 
for  two  minutes,  then  all  is  over.  1 had  not  had  any 
French  for  six  years  so  I was  soon  pigeon-holed.  The  two 
dignitaries  chuckled  when  I replied  weakly  to  their  ques- 
tion as  to  how  much  French  I knew,  “ Tr&s  petit.” 

Our  preparatory  group  had  class  in  a building  of  an- 
cient stone,  where  the  wooden  floors  quaked  under  our 
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feet,  much  as  those  in  French  Hall  used  to  do.  We  met 
from  four  to  six,  five  days  a week,  in  a bare  room  about 
the  size  of  a monk’s  cell.  There  we  sat,  without  moving, 
on  a long  "wooden  bench,  minus  any  back  rest.  In  front 
of  us  stretched  a continuous  plank  desk,  just  too  far  in 
front  to  lean  on  comfortably.  The  first  hour  was  spent  on 
grammar,  and  the  second  hour  in  reading.  We  used  the 
regular  second  year  French  texts  found  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  only  language  spoken  was  French,  so  that 
we  had  a genuinely  direct  method. 

One  day  I was  late  in  starting  for  class,  as  tardiness 
is  unexcusable,  I was  speeding  along  the  dark,  narrow', 
cobbled  street  crowded  with  people  and  bicycles.  As  I 
rounded  a corner  in  American  fashion,  I almost  upset  a 
fat  man,  and  then  found  the  street  blocked  by  tw’o  wag- 
ons. Finally,  I squeezed  by  the  teams,  and  had  reached 
the  last  turn  by  the  Cathedral,  when  I noticed  that  the 
gutter  had  more  water  than  usually  flowed  along  it.  The 
stones  were  damp,  and  smells  rose  up  between  the  dark 
walls — so  like  slits  that  sun  seldom  shines  in  the  streets. 
Across  the  way  a brisk  stream  of  water  from  a firehose 
was  being  used  to  wash  the  cobble  stones!  Finally  I 
reached  class  on  time,  and  joined  my  companions  from 
Holland,  Denmark,  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  England,  and 
America. 

This  preparatory  work  is  outside  the  regular  Univer- 
sity Course,  and  extra  teachers  give  the  instruction.  One 
may  attend  all  lectures,  and  have  University  privileges 
while  engaged  in  this  preparation.  In  the  University  work 
proper  most  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  the  lecture 
method.  There  are  no  attendance  records  for  classes,  and 
credit  depends  upon  passing  comprehensive  State  examin- 
ations. These  are  very  stiff,  partly  oral  and  partly  writ- 
ten, and  they  test  the  knowledge  of  subject-matter,  not  the 
wTords  memorized  from  a text  book.  The  student  is  respon- 
sible for  his  own  selections  of  subject-matter  and  for  his 
own  plan  of  study;  he  must  rely  on  his  own  initiative, 
and  he  receives  only  very  general  suggestions  offered  in 
a lecture  period.  An  American  student  is  usually  lost 
w'ith  so  much  liberty,  though  our  Honor  Courses  are  bend- 
ing American  ideas  toward  some  of  the  European  plans 
of  procedure. 

The  relationship  between  professor  and  student  is 
very  formal.  The  students  rise  as  the  professor  comes 
to  his  desk.  There  is  not  the  discipline  problem  found  in 
our  school  system  because  the  French  student  has  been 
trained  from  the  first  grade  to  honor  and  respect  his 
teachers,  who  hold  positions  of  autocracy  unknown  in  this 
country.  University  professors  have  only  three  lectures 
a week,  but  are  expected  to  do  research  work  and  to  pub- 
lish material  constantly.  The  competition  for  positions 
on  University  faculties  is  much  greater  than  in  this  coun- 
try. Their  position  offers  assured  life  careers,  and  are 
filled  by  men  high  in  honor  in  their  own  country. 

A few  glimpses  of  University  incidents  will  not  be  out 
of  place  here.  A student  once  called  at  a professor’s  office 
to  receive  a syllabus.  While  they  were  talking  a knock 
sounded  on  the  partly  opened  door.  The  professor  looked 
up,  saw  a black  skirt,  and  said  in  a gracious  voice, 
“ Please  enter,  Madame.”  In  walked  a robed  priest,  while 
many  pardons  were  asked! 

Three  American  girls  once  attended  a meeting  of  the 
Girls’  Association  of  the  University.  The  organization  is 


much  like  the  Oberlin  Women’s  League,  except  member- 
ship is  voluntary.  A business  meeting  was  held,  and  the 
Chairman  had  to  shout  above  fast  and  high  French  con- 
versation. 

One  day  I was  in  a Coiffure  Shop  where  a Russian, 
who  spoke  a little  English,  said  pleasantly, 

“ Are  you  a stewed  here?  ” 

“What!  ” 

"Are  you  a stude  here?” 

“ Oh,  are  you  a student?  Yes.” 

The  power  to  describe,  adequately,  France  along  the 
Mediterranean,  or  near  the  Swiss  border,  would  take  a 
master.  But  I do  not  wish  you  to  miss  even  a faint  vision 
of  that  beauty. 

At  Marseilles  we  found  the  enchanted  shore,  and  on 
that  shore  a city  of  strange  people — out  of  the  East  and 
out  of  the  West  they  had  come — a shifting  crowd  of  low 
caste  beggars,  cripples,  hags,  sailors,  Chinese  coolies, 
authors,  men  of  business,  tourists,  all  mixed  in  a puzzle. 

We  followed  the  shore  to  the  Italian  frontier,  through 
old  fishing  ports  and  quiet  winter  resorts.  We  crossed  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moors,  where  lavender  bloomed  among 
the  fantastic,  gray  rocks.  We  passed  peasant  women  with 
wooden  shoes,  carrying  large  sacks  of  lavender,  and  a cart 
full  of  the  delicate-colored  flower,  drawn  by  a tiny  donkey. 
We  startled  a shepherd  bent  over  his  staff,  watching  his 
sheep  scattered  up  the  hills.  We  saw  tier  on  tier  of 
flower  beds,  made  by  stone  walls  w'hich  terraced  the  hill- 
side. Orange  trees  were  heavy  with  fruit;  olive  trees 
gave  a silver-green  shimmer  as  the  sun  touched  their 
leaves;  cacti,  each  one  like  an  octopus,  sprawled  and 
sucked  against  dingy  walls. 

Then  from  the  Riviera  up  to  the  Swiss  border  we  wan- 
dered. Our  road,  only  wide  enough  for  one  car,  clung 
high  up  on  the  gorge  wall,  with  solid  rock  on  the  inside, 
and  a drop  to  the  river,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  on  the 
outside  edge.  In  one  place  the  road  had  been  tunneled 
through  a rock  nose.  In  another  place,  a series  of  hair 
pin  curves  startled  us;  from  the  Pass  we  could  look  down 
on  three  sets  of  reverse  curves. 

Trient  is  a Paradise  itself,  situated  at  the  end  of  a 
narrow,  towering  valley,  with  high  snow  crags  closing  in 
the  gorge  at  each  end;  the  ceaseless  rush  of  glacier  water 
sounds  like  music  for  the  pilgrim. 

The  Chamonix-Chatelard-Martigny  journey  by  electric 
train  has  rightly  been  called  one  of  “ the  most  wonderful 
in  Europe.”  On  this  flight  we  soared  over  glacier  valleys, 
crept  up  perpendicular  grades,  gazed  down,  down  to 
beauty  on  the  floor  of  the  gorge.  Water,  white  with  spray, 
streamed  down  mountain  slabs  of  rock,  through  gray- 
green  forests.  The  train  burrowed  suddenly  in  utter  dark, 
lost  in  a tunnel  of  carved  rock.  Alpine  chalets,  villages 
perched  on  high,  passed;  the  train  tilted  in  a nose-dive 
from  the  mountain  ridge  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  We 
went  under  the  shadow  of  the  Dents  du  Midi  to  Lac 
Leman;  along  the  shore  past  the  Castle  of  Cliillon  amid 
white  swans,  gulls,  snow  peaks,  low  drifting  clouds  of 
pearl,  the  blue-green  lake  ridged  by  heights.  Twilight,  a 
purple  haze  tinged  with  rose;  snow  caps  flushed  with  sun- 
set memories;  electric  stars  blinking  from  a distant  vil- 
lage lost  in  mountain  jaws! 

All  this  and  more  is  France. 
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All  in  a Year’s  Work 

Annual  Report  of  Alumni  Secretary  John  G.  Olmstead 


Twenty-five  years  ago  college  alumni  associations  ex- 
isted in  name,  and  to  meet  once  a year.  Then  came  a 
period  of  organization,  development,  and  employment  of 
paid  executives.  Oberlin  went  through  the  change  from 
the  old  to  the  new  form  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Ament  and 
I as  your  secretaries  have  tried  to,  and  I believe  we  have, 
brought  this  organization  in  line  with  the  best  in  the  coun- 
try. We  have  met  annually  with  the  alumni  secretaries 
of  other  colleges  in  conference,  have  discussed  ways  and 
means  of  development  of  alumni  work,  office  procedure, 
records,  class  and  local  club  promotion,  magazine  pub- 
lishing, and  the  thousand  and  one  things  related  to  our 
offices;  and  have  brought  the  best  experience  of  others 
to  bear  on  our  own  problems. 

The  alumni  secretaries  feel  that  the  organization  days 
for  most  of  us  are  well  over.  The  question  arises,  then, 
where  do  we  go  next? 

What  is  the  logical  step  in  alumni  development?  We 
alumni  secretaries  have  been  discussing  the  question  at 
our  last  three  annual  meetings. 

It  has  seemed  to  many  that  the  answer  is  found 
in  " Continued  Education,”  “Adult  Education,”  “ the 
Alumni  University  ” as  projected  by  President  Little  at 
Michigan,  or  the  “ Alumni  College  ” instituted  in  June 
at  Lafeyette. 

Affiliations  of  alumni  with  their  alma  mater  to  date 
have  been  pretty  much  financial  and  social.  This  new 
suggestion  would  make  them  intellectual,  bringing  the 
alumnus  again  to  his  original  relationship  with  his  col- 
lege. There  always  has  been  a large  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Oberlin  professors  in  the  success  of  their  past 
pupils,  more  than  the  alumni  have  realized.  No  one  was 
happier  to  act  in  this  respect  than  was  President  King, 
and  we  find  President  Wilkins  already  thinking  in  terms 
of  college  service  to  the  alumni.  The  recent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  is  a step  in  this 
direction. 

What  might  the  college  do  for  its  alumni  along  in- 
tellectual lines?  What  would  the  alumni  like  it  to  do? 
These  are  large  questions  that  will  take  thought  and 
study. 

Two  years  ago  we  started  in  the  Alumni  Magazine  a 
Suggested  Reading  Column.  The  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments have  been  each  month  furnishing  a book  title  and 
in  most  cases  a few  words  of  comment  for  that  column. 
My  efforts  through  editorials  to  get  a reaction  from  the 
readers  as  to  the  use  of  this  column  have  been  fruitless. 
Maybe  no  one  uses  the  column.  In  this  case  the  sooner 
we  abandon  it  the  better.  This  is,  however,  one  form  of 
faculty  cooperation  in  stimulating  intellectual  interest. 
It  would  be  helpful  to  know  what  you  think  of  it.  Are 
there  other  ways  that  you  have  to  suggest  of  continued 
intellectual  relationships  between  the  college  and  alumni? 
Your  alumni  officers  would  welcome  your  suggestions. 
And  I am  sure  President  Wilkins  would  also. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OLD 
So  much  for  the  future,  now  a word  about  the  past: 
Twenty-five  years  ago  Louis  Lord  and  Helen  White 
Martin  and  associates  published  the  first  copy  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  Their  venture  has  been  rewarded  by 
the  development  of  a magazine  which,  under  their  own 


editorship  and  the  editorship  of  their  successors,  has 
proved  of  real  value  in  maintaining  an  alumni  interest 
in  Oberlin.  During  the  years  it  has  grown  in  size,  in 
breadth  of  content,  and  in  circulation.  We  have  pub- 
lished this  year  33,050  copies  or  a little  over  3,300  copies 
a month. 

We  are  credited  among  the  colleges  as  having  not 
only  one  of  the  best  magazines  but  one  of  the  best  cir- 
culations per  alumni  capita.  Even  though  this  be  true, 
we  wish  more  of  you  older  alumni  were  receiving  it  each 
month.  The  younger  and  newer  alumni  are  largely  sub- 
scribers. 250  of  this  year’s  graduating  class  have  already 
subscribed  to  the  magazine  and  taken  membership  in 
the  Association.  This  is  a very  large  percentage  of  the 
class. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  class  have  made  pledges  to  Shansi. 
Up  until  last  year  the  seniors  on  graduating  were  pledg- 
ing also  to  the  Living  Endowment  Union.  The  classes 
of  1928  and  1929,  however,  instead  of  doing  this  and 
making  a class  gift  have  taken  out  insurance  policies, 
the  dividends  from  which  are  to  accrue  to  the  college 
at  the  end  of  ten  years.  On  this  basis  the  class  of  1929 
expects  to  present  the  college  in  1939 — $14,025. 

At  the  alumni  dinner  at  Commencement  the  gradu- 
ated class  was  received  into  the  Alumni  Association. 
Lawrence  Kiddle,  president  of  the  class,  presented  the 
newly  elected  class  reunion  secretary,  Miss  Grace  Dudley, 
and  alumni  councilor,  Mr.  Lawrence  Muir,  and  then  the 
class  as  a whole,  and  Mr.  Louis  Hart,  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  received  and  welcomed  them. 

Our  contacts  with  the  seniors  this  year  have  been 
numerous.  We  have  taken  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  members  of  the  class. 
Many  of  those  opportunities  we  have  made.  On  May  16 
we  gave  a reception  to  them  at  the  Association  Rooms. 
This  occasion  has  become  an  annual  event  and  word  of 
it  passes  down  from  class  to  class  and  is  looked  forward 
to  with  anticipation  by  many. 

The  knitting  up  of  the  outgoing  class  with  the  Alumni 
Association  has  seemed  to  your  secretary  one  of  his  im- 
portant tasks.  He  can  never  hope  to  reclaim  many  of 
the  older  and  uninterested  alumni,  but  he  does  feel  a 
derelection  in  duty  if  he  does  not  secure  for  the  Alumni 
Association  the  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  the  graduating 
class.  Each  year  I feel  that  more  progress  has  been 
made.  The  class  going  out  tomorrow  I have  known  for 
their  four  years.  Acquaintanceship  and  friendship  has 
steadily  grown,  and  as  a class  and  individually  they  will, 
I know,  think  of  the  Alumni  Association  not  as  a name 
but  as  an  active,  live  organization  with  human  personali- 
ties back  of  it. 

Such  letters  as  these  which  I quote  in  part  are  in- 
creasingly common: 

“ Mother  and  Bess  came  in  this  noon,  still  under  the 
influence  of  your  hospitality  of  yesterday.  I just  want 
to  add  my  word  of  thanks  to  theirs  and  to  tell  you  that 
I certainly  appreciate  this,  as  all  the  other  things  you 
have  done  for  me.”  I might  add  that  this  writer,  a grad- 
uate of  last  year’s  class,  will  have  a scholarship  in  med- 
ical school  as  a result  of  my  initiative  and  the  backing  of 
another  alumnus. 

And  this  from  a leading  member  of  last  year’s  class: 
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“ Great  is  my  sorrow  that  I cannot  return  for  Commence- 
ment! . . . Last  spring  I would  not  have  admitted  it  pos- 
sible that  I might  not  get  back.  But  you  see  I am  learn- 
ing things,  and  this  is  one,  sadly  enough.  ...  I am  feel- 
ing very  grateful  just  at  present  for  my  Alumni  Maga- 
zine, which  came  yesterday.  What  would  we  do  without 
it?  It  is  a fraternal  bond  of  fellowship  which  keeps  cam- 
pus memories  fresh  and  up-to-date,  shall  I say?  Thank 
you,  Honorable  Mister  Editor.” 

LOCAL  MEETINGS  MANY  AND  SUCCESSFUL 
As  your  Alumni  Secretary  I have  visited  26  local  chap- 
ters. Mr.  Hart,  Mrs.  Millikan,  Mrs.  Price  of  your  executive 
committee  were  honor  guests  at  an  alumni  gathering  in 
St.  Louis.  President  Wilkins,  Dr.  Bohn,  Dean  Bosworth, 
Dean  Graham.  Professor  Holmes,  Director  of  Admissions 
Seaman  have  visited  alumni  groups,  altogether  24  of 
them.  Thus  the  college  and  Alumni  Association  have 
been  represented  on  these  occasions  51  times. 

Mrs.  Millikan,  Chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Affiliation 
Committee,  and  four  others  of  our  alumnae  represented 
Oberlin  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women  held  in  New  Orleans  in 
May. 

On  all  my  trips  I had  with  me  moving  pictures  of 
campus  activities.  As  far  as  I know,  not  over  a half 
a dozen  other  colleges  as  yet  use  this  means  of  carry- 
ing campus  news  to  their  alumni.  As  a fair  example  of 
the  value  of  this  I again  quote  from  letters: 

“ We  all  enjoyed  the  occasion  of  your  visit,  and  I’m 
sure  it  did  a great  deal  to  renew  our  interest  in  Oberlin.” 
“ We  enjoyed  your  pictures  and  talk  of  Oberlin,  and  I 
am  sure  I am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  all  present  when 
I say  we  thank  you.” 

“ It  was  a great  pleasure  and  inspiration  to  have  you 
present  at  our  recent  meeting.” 

“ It  was  mighty  good  to  have  you  there.” 

“ Certainly  it  was  a delight  to  have  you  with  us  here, 
and  I am  sure  all  the  people  enjoyed  the  evening  very 
thoroughly. 

“ The  seed  of  reunion  which  you  sowed  at  the  Alumni 
Meeting  this  spring  has  grown  so  large  that  I cannot 
withstand  the  urge  to  come  to  Oberlin  next  month.” 

I wish  to  mention  one  trip  in  particular.  One  of  our 
alumnae,  Mrs.  Amy  Shuey  Bookwalter,  ’07,  and  Mr.  Book- 
waiter  were  hosts  on  May  26  at  their  estate  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  to  the  College  Dramatic  Association  and  the  alumni 
of  Springfield  and  vicinity.  There  were  present  sixty 
students  and  faculty  members  from  Oberlin  and  700 
alumni,  neighbors  and  friends  from  a radius  of  fifty 
miles  of  Springfield.  The  Dramatic  Association  presented 
“ Twelfth  Night,”  which  they  later  presented  as  the  Com- 
mencement play.  It  was  given  in  the  beautiful  little 
theater  in  the  woods  on  the  estate.  The  Bookwalters 
entertained  at  lunch  the  group  from  Oberlin  and  at  sup- 
per the  alumni  who  tarried  after  the  play,  about  150.  It 
was  a most  delightful  occasion  and  served  not  only  as  a 
gathering  of  the  alumni,  but  as  an  outing  for  the  Dramatic 
Association,  a fine  advertisement  for  Oberlin,  and  a com- 
munity service  to  the  country  neighborhood. 

MOVIES  AND  THE  NEWS  BUREAU 
It  may  interest  you,  to  know  that  during  the  year  wre 
have  taken  1000  feet  of  standard  motion  picture  film  and 
1500  feet  of  sub  standard  film;  that  all  told  there  has  been 
showing  of  this  film  totaling  90,000  feet. 

The  taking  of  this  film  has  been  part  of  my  work  as 


director  of  the  College  News  Bureau,  the  college  paying 
the  Alumni  Association  for  the  service. 

In  this  connection  I have  sent  out  268  news  items  to 
792  newspapers.  Pictures  have  been  supplied  in  many 
instances,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  college  pho- 
tographer, Mr.  Princehorn.  Not  only  have  we  helped 
furnish  the  newspapers  with  the  general  news  of  the 
college  but  we  have  taken  special  pains  to  get  back  to 
the  home  papers  items  concerning  students  elected  to 
offices,  receiving  honors,  or  otherwise  deserving  of  men- 
tion. 

From  the  Conservatory  faculty  we  have  had  the  special 
cooperation  of  Professor  Don  Morrison.  As  a result  of 
his  activity  and  the  publicity  of  the  photographs  and  news 
items  of  the  bureau,  Mr.  Morrison  and  19  students  have 
been  employed  at  the  Lakeside  Assembly,  Lakeside-on- 
Lake-Erie  for  the  summer  to  provide  instruction  in  mu- 
sic and  act  as  the  Assembly  orchestra.  This  is  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  get  experience  and  earn  money.  The 
contract  amounts  to  $4350.00.  In  connection  with  this 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology  has  become  sponsor  for 
the  development  at  Lakeside  of  a Junior  Choir  League. 

The  News  Letter  was  prepared  and  published  under 
my  direction.  23,000  copies  were  issued.  One  was  sent 
to  every  living  person  who  ever  attended  Oberlin.  This 
pictorial  presentation  of  the  college  life  of  today  we  be- 
lieve is  one  of  the  better  methods  of  keeping  our  constit- 
uency informed. 

The  publication  and  sale  of  Dr.  Wager’s  book,  “ To 
Whom  It  May  Concern,”  was  one  of  the  achievements  of 
the  year.  Full  credit  should  go  to  the  three  Chicago 
alumni  who  handled  the  publishing  and  took  the  finan- 
cial risk.  2121  books  were  printed  and  over  1900  have 
been  sold. 

There  was  during  the  year  the  annual  migration  to 
Cleveland  and  the  usual  homecomings  in  the  fall  and  at 
Washington’s  Birthday.  The  attendance  was  about  aver- 
age. Much  enthusiasm  was  engendered  among  the  stu- 
dents for  the  Gray  Game  at  the  Mid-Winter  Homecoming 
resulting  in  a large  audience  and  $273  for  the  year’s  schol- 
arship. The  total  scholarship  fund  is  now  $8791. 

Two  Gray  Scholars  have  graduated.  The  first  holder 
of  the  scholarship,  James  Parsons,  received  his  degree 
last  winter  as  of  the  class  of  1926,  having  been  delayed 
in  his  graduation.  John  G.  Fleming,  who  proved  a leader 
in  his  class,  took  his  degree  in  June,  1928.  There  are  now 
two  fine  men  in  college,  an  honor  to  the  scholarship — 
John  Beattie  and  Paul  Thomas.  A third  man,  Harry 
Kline  of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  has  been  selected  for  entrance 
this  fall. 

The  peak  of  alumni  attendance  at  Commencement  was 
reached  in  1927 — the  special  King  celebration.  We  had 
this  year  the  average  number  in  attendance.  With  fine 
weather  and  excellent  programs  the  visitors  seemed  to 
have  a very  happy  time. 

This  spring  the  Shansi  Association  placed  an  exhibi- 
tion on  one  side  of  the  Alumni  Association  room.  Curios 
loaned  by  Samuel  E.  Wilson,  ’23,  newly  elected  treasurer 
of  the  Shansi  Schools,  and  scrolls  loaned  by  Paul  L. 
Corbin,  t’03,  recently  returned  from  25  years’  service  in 
Shansi,  make  a very  interesting  exhibition.  Other  articles 
especially  for  the  Commencement  period  were  placed  in 
the  room.  Rapid  developments  are  being  made  in  the 
Shansi  Schools.  Your  Secretary,  as  a trustee  of  the 
Shansi  Memorial  Association,  has  continued  to  share  in 
the  work  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
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As  chairman  of  a special  committee  of  the  American 
Alumni  Council  entitled,  Committee  on  Evaluation  of 
Alumni  Achievement,  I prepared  two  questionnaires,  one 
of  4 pages  and  one  of  14,  which  went  out  to  1903  alumni 
secretaries,  and  college  officers. 

In  four  short  years  Oberlin  will  be  celebrating  its 
centenary.  To  no  one  else  does  such  an  event  mean 
more  than  to  the  alumni  of  this  college.  It  would  seem 
quite  fitting  that  we  as  an  organization  should  appoint 
a committee  to  commence  to  plan  for  our  participation 
in  the  great  event. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL 
Meanwhile  there  is  one  thing  all  alumni  can  be  doing, 
that  is,  searching  their  files,  bookshelves  and  attics  for 
things  that  may  have  historic  value  to  the  college. 

Just  recently  there  has  come  into  my  possession  a 
letter  dated  October  25,  1889,  and  signed  by  James  Fair- 
child,  in  which  he  thanks  the  alumni  and  friends  who 
contributed  to  a scholarship  in  his  honor. 

There  was  given  last  spring  to  us  a piece  of  the  tent 
in  which  Oberlin's  first  eight  Commencements  were  held, 
and  in  which  the  first  women  to  receive  degrees  from 
Oberlin  and  from  any  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
the  world  received  those  degrees.  This  piece  of  tent  is 
the  gift  of  George  W.  Barnard  of  Houston,  Texas. 


Undoubtedly  many  more  such  valuable  letters  and  ar- 
ticles, and  pictures  are  gathering  dust  in  your  attics.  I 
trust  that  you  will  find  them  and  give  them  to  the  college. 

Our  treasurer’s  report  indicates  that  our  expenditures 
have  exceeded  our  receipts.  We  need  to  devise  some  way 
of  increasing  our  income,  in  order  that  this  Association 
may  render  the  service  to  the  college  and  to  its  own 
members  that  naturally  falls  within  the  scope  of  its  work. 
Increased  membership  dues  seem  to  be  the  logical  means 
of  increased  income.  If  many  of  our  members  now  pay- 
ing $3.50  for  the  combination  membership  and  magazine 
subscription  would  pay  the  full  fee,  $5.00  ($2.50  member- 
ship, $2.50  magazine),  it  would  help  solve  our  present 
financial  problem. 

As  alumni  we  elect  one-fourth  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  College.  The  second  woman  of  our  number 
to  be  so  honored  was  Katherine  Wright  of  the  class  of 
1898.  In  1926  Miss  Wright  became  Mrs.  Harry  Haskell. 
Her  first  term  in  the  office  would  have  concluded  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year.  But  death  cut  short  her  term 
of  office  and  brought  to  a close  the  continuous  and  in- 
spiring service  that  she  had  rendered  Oberlin  ever  since 
her  student  days.  Standing  silent  for  a few  moments  the 
alumni  at  their  annual  meeting  in  June  gave  grateful 
recognition  of  the  life  and  service  of  Mrs.  Haskell. 


Faculty  Changes 


New  appointments  and  other  faculty 
changes  as  made  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  College  are  as  follows: 

I.  Returns  After  Leaves  of 
Absence 

K.  F.  Geiser,  professor  of  political 
science.  One  year. 

L.  E.  Lord,  professor  of  classics. 
One  year. 

J.  F.  Mack,  professor  of  English. 
One  year. 

C.  C.  W.  Nicol,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy. One  year. 

F.  B.  Artz,  associate  professor  of 
history.  One  year. 

C.  E.  Howe,  assistant  professor  of 
physics.  Three  years. 

F.  J.  Pettijohn,  instructor  in  geol- 
ogy and  geography.  Two  years. 

B.  H.  Davis,  professor  of  organ  and 
pianoforte.  One  year. 

O.  A.  Lindquist,  professor  of  piano- 
forte. One  year. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lytle,  assistant  professor 
of  pianoforte.  One  year. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Morrison,  instructor  in 
the  children’s  department.  One 
year. 

II.  Leaves  of  Absence 

W.  H.  Chapin,  professor  of  chemis- 
try, for  one  year. 

F.  O.  Grover,  professor  of  botany, 
for  one  year. 

S.  F.  MacLennan,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy and  comparative  religion, 
for  one  year. 

C.  Sturgis,  professor  of  Spanish, 
for  second  semester. 


A.  I.  Taft,  professor  of  English,  for 
one  year. 

A.  B.  Heacox,  professor  of  theory, 
for  one  year. 

B.  W.  Lewis,  associate  professor  of 
economics,  for  one  year. 

E.  Capps,  Jr.,  assistant  professor  of 
Fine  Arts,  for  one  year. 

Miss  M.  R.  Schauffler,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Fine  Arts,  for  first  se- 
mester. 

Mrs.  Anne  B.  Sturgis,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  classics,  for  second  se- 
mester. 

C.  M.  Richards,  instructor  in  Fine 
Arts,  for  first  semester. 

G.  O.  Lillich,  assistant  professor  of 
organ,  for  one  year. 

V.  V.  Lytle,  assistant  professor  of 
theory  and  organ,  for  one  year. 

III.  New  Appointments 

1.  Replacing  teachers  on  leave  of  ab- 

sence: 

C.  C.  Bayard,  acting  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics. 

W.  S.  Niederhauser,  ’24,  acting  as- 
sistant professor  of  chemistry. 

R.  M.  Duncan,  ’26,  instructor  in 
Spanish. 

L.  Husted,  ’28,  instructor  in  botany. 

R.  Broughton,  c’16,  instructor  in 
theory. 

Miss  K.  Althea  Johnson,  ’27,  instruc- 
tor in  fine  arts. 

Miss  Emilie  Ann  Jones,  '28,  instruc- 
tor in  classics. 

2.  Other  replacements: 

Miss  Anna  L.  I-Iughitt,  ’27,  assistant 
professor  of  physical  education. 


P.  P.  Rogers,  assistant  professor  of 
Spanish. 

R.  B.  Frost,  instructor  in  geology 
and  geography. 

K.  F.  Williams,  ’26,  instructor  in 
English. 

Miss  Marie  Stirling,  instructor  in 
theory  and  ear  training. 

Miss  Gladys  Wells,  instructor  in 
eurythmics. 

J.  S.  Diekhoff,  instructor  in  English 

Fred  Foreman,  instructor  in  geol- 
ogy and  geography. 

Miss  Caroline  Kimball,  ’28,  in- 
structor in  Spanish. 

3.  Additions: 

Robert  E.  Brown,  professor  of  pas 
toral  theology. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Beldon,  ’03,  visiting 
professor  of  English  from  Elmira 
College. 

Floyd  S.  Gove,  ’17,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  education. 

L.  J.  Hartzell,  visiting  professor  of 
chemistry  from  Montana  School 
of  Mines. 

A.  L.  Mathews,  C.  M.  Hall  research 
instructor  in  geology. 

George  E.  Wain,  instructor  in  wind 
instruments. 

Olaf  C.  Christiansen,  instructor  in 
choral  music. 

A.  P.  Kehlenbeck,  instructor  in  Ger- 
man. 

IV.  Promotions 

C.  D.  Burtt,  now  associate  professor 
of  education,  to  be  professor  of 
education. 

C.  E.  Howe,  now  assistant  professor 
of  physics,  to  be  associate  pro- 
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fessor  of  physics  on  permanent 
appointment. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Sturgis,  now  assistant 
professor  of  classics,  to  be  asso- 
ciate professor  of  classics. 

V.  Permanent  Appointments 

G.  H.  Danton,  professor  of  German. 

P.  T.  Fenn,  Jr.,  professor  of  polit- 
ical science. 

J.  O.  Lofberg,  professor  of  classics. 

R.  S.  Fletcher,  assistant  professor 
of  history. 

E.  F.  Bosworth,  dean  of  men. 

A.  Skjerne,  professor  of  pianoforte. 

C.  D.  Leedy,  associate  professor  of 
pianoforte. 

VI.  New  Graduate  Assistantships 

T.  T.  Chen,  physiology. 

Miss  R.  P.  Williams,  botany. 

Miss  Carol  Campbell,  chemistry. 

J.  W.  Ferguson,  chemistry. 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Frank,  ’29,  geology. 

Miss  Julia  G.  Hopkins,  ’29,  history 

C.  V.  Hudgins,  ’28,  psychology. 

Miss  Helene  Monod,  French. 

R.  W.  O'Brien,  sociology. 

Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Parks,  zoology. 

Irvin  C.  Young,  psychology. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Hughitt,  new  assist- 
ant professor  in  physical  education, 
graduated  in  1911  from  the  depart- 
ment of  hygiene  and  physical  educa- 
tion of  Wellesley  College.  She  re- 
ceived the  A.B.  degree  from  Oberlin 
in  1927.  Since  1913  Miss  Hughitt  has 
been  a member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
department  of  physical  education  at 
the  University  of  Illiuois.  This  year 
she  is  assistant  professor  and  is  act- 
ing director  of  physical  education  for 
women  there. 

Mr.  Carl  Ellis  Howe  is  returning  to 
Oberlin  after  three  years’  leave  of  ab- 
sence, studying  for  his  doctor’s  de- 
gree and  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  carrying  on  advanced 
research.  Mr.  Howe  graduated  from 
Juniata  College  in  1919.  He  taught 
at  Blue  Ridge  College  for  two  years 
and  Juniata  for  two  years.  After  a 
year  and  a half  of  graduate  study  at 
Chicago  he  came  to  Oberlin,  where 
he  taught  for  two  years  as  acting  as- 
sistant professor  of  physics  and  assist- 
ant professor.  He  has  now  received 
a permanent  appointment. 

Dr.  Wendell  S.  Niederhauser,  newly 
appointed  acting  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry,  graduated  from  Oberlin 
with  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1924  and 
with  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1926.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from 
Princeton  in  1928,  He  has  been  in- 
structor in  chemistry  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Paul  P.  Rogers,  appointed  as- 


sistant professor  of  Spanish,  holds 
the  degree  of  B.Sc.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  in  1921  and  of  Ph.D. 
from  Cornell  University  in  1928.  He 
was  teaching  fellow  in  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  1921-22;  assistant  in- 
structor in  charge  of  the  department 
of  Spanish  in  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  1923-24;  professor  of  ro- 
mance languages  in  Acadia  Univer- 
sity, Wolfville,  N.  S.,  in  1924-25;  in- 
structor in  Spanish  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  1925-28,  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Missouri 
since  1928. 

O.  C.  Christiansen,  instructor  in 
choral  music  and  choral  director  is  a 
son  of  the  famous  director  of  St.  Olaf 
choir,  who  received  a doctor  of  mu- 
sic degree  at  Oberlin  last  year.  He 
is  a graduate  of  St.  Olaf  College 
and  was  assistant  director  of  the 
choir  for  three  years.  He  also  was 
choir  director  in  Brooklyn  while  a 
student  of  Paul  Park  in  New  York. 
More  recently  he  has  been  director 
of  the  Acapella  Choir  and  Madrigal 
Club  of  Flint  Junior  College,  Flint, 
Mich. 

C.  E.  Wain,  Jr.,  new  instructor  in 
wind  instruments,  is  a graduate  of 
University  of  Iowa,  has  been  in- 
structor in  instrumental  music  and 
assistant  director  of  University 
Band,  University  School  of  Music, 
Urbana,  111.  He  has  been  instructor 
at  Coe  College  and  studied  instru- 
mental music  in  Chicago  and  New 
Y'ork  previously. 

To  take  the  place  of  Professor 
Krueger,  on  leave  for  the  year,  A.  L. 
Nilsson  has  been  appointed.  He  is 
a graduate  of  Tufts  and  Harvard 
and  has  had  experience  teaching  at 
William  and  Mary  and  Yale. 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Love,  assistant  dean 
of  the  college,  has  also  taken  over  the 
position  of  registrar,  succeeding  Miss 
Isabelle  Wolcott,  who  retired  on 
August  31.  He  will  continue  the 
work  of  both  offices. 

Miss  Gladys  Wells  will  have  charge 
of  the  classes  in  eurythmics  in  the 
Conservatory  this  year.  She  fills  the 
position  left  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Doris  Portman,  who  has 
accepted  a position  with  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Wells  is  one  of  the  foremost 
exponents  of  Daleroze  Eurythmics  in 
the  country  and  has  been  doing  most 
successful  work  for  the  past  eight 
years  in  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music  and  other  schools. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Mathews,  for  some  years 
a teacher  at  the  University  of  Utah, 


who  has  just  completed  his  work  for 
his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, comes  to  Oberlin  as  a Charles 
M.  Hall  Research  Instructor  in  geol- 
ogy. This  appointment  carries  about 
one  fourth  time  teaching  and  thre?- 
fourth  time  research  work.  Mr. 
Mathews  will  give  the  Paleontology 
and  will  assist  Dr.  G.  D.  Hubbard,  the 
head  of  the  department,  in  some 
studies  of  problems  in  the  geology  of 
Giles  County,  Virginia.  Dr.  Hubbard 
has  taken  classes  to  this  rich  geologic 
field  for  many  summers  and  has  large 
collections,  maps  and  other  data  on 
the  region.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  de- 
partment this  winter  to  put  some  of 
this  material  in  shape  for  publication. 

Dr.  Floyd  S.  Gove  is  a member  of 
the  Oberlin  College  class  of  1917. 
After  graduation  he  went  first  to 
Boston  University,  where  he  took  the 
A.  M.  degree  in  1920,  and  then  to 
Harvard,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Education  in  1924. 
For  the  past  four  jears  he  has  been 
at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Ta., 
as  professor  of  education. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Brown,  well  known 
alumnus  and  trustee  of  the  college, 
comes  on  to  the  faculty  as  the  first 
holder  of  the  Edward  Increase  Bos- 
worth professorship.  Dr.  Brown  has 
been  given  the  title  professor  of  pas- 
toral theology.  He  will  teach  courses 
in  church  administration  and  pastoral 
functions  and  in  liymnology.  He  will 
have  oversight  of  the  practical  work 
of  the  students  both  during  the  year 
and  in  the  summer  and  will  direct  the 
summer  seminars  on  the  city  com- 
munity and  on  the  country  communi- 
ty. The  personnel  work  of  the  School 
of  Theology  will  be  under  his  charge. 
Dr.  Brown  comes  from  several  years’ 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Oakland,  Calif.  He  previ- 
ously held  a pastorate  at  Waterburv, 
Conn. 


Football  Prospects  Good 

There  is  a feeling  of  optimism 
around  the  campus  as  football  season 
opens.  Practice  started  September 
16  with  a squad  of  forty-five  men. 

The  veterans  who  left  college  with 
the  class  of  1929  will  te  sorely  missed 
but  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a let- 
ter man  back  on  this  year’s  squad  for 
every  position  on  the  team.  This  is 
quite  unusual  for  Oberlin  and  ought 
to  make  preparations  for  the  earlier 
games  much  easier  than  usual.  Some 
of  these  men  have  no.t  had  great  ex- 
perience but  the  fact  that  they  have 
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been  through  at  least  one,  anti  in 
some  cases  two  campaigns  presages 
well. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  last  year 
the  squad  voted  not  to  elect  i captain 
until  early  in  the  present  season. 
When  the  present  squad  picks  the 
captain  he  will  be  the  real  leader  of 
the  men  actually  making  the  choice. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  new  method  of 
choosing  the  captain  will  strengthen 
the  morale  of  the  squad. 

The  present  indications  are  that 
the  squad  will  be  even  lighter  than 
last  year.  Nevertheless  (here  is 
strength  and  experience  enough  to 
insure  a fast,  aggressive  attack  as 
soon  as  smooth  team  work  c in  be  de- 
veloped. There  is  little  fear  that  the 
team  will  not  be  strong  defensively. 
The  line,  while  not  heavy,  is  sturdy, 
and  possesses  more  experience  than 
is  usually  the  case  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season. 

This  year’s  senior  class  makes  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  line. 
Holder  and  White,  guards;  Merry- 
field  and  Novotny,  tackles;  and  Gow- 
dy  at  center  are  all  playing  their 
last  year  of  college  football.  In  the 
backfield  the  class  of  ’30  will  furnish 
Knepper  and  Butzberger,  the  latter 
our  fastest  ball  carrier.  The  junior 
class  will  furnish  Beattie,  quarter- 
hack;  Meinhold,  haLback;  and  Laird, 
end.  There  is  a fan-  prospect  of  four 
or  five  good  men  coming  through 
from  last  year’s  freshmen,  but  with- 
out exception  these  candidates  are 
light.  Coach  MacTLachron’s  big  task 
will  be  to  build  a group  of  capable 
relief  men.  It  will  be  very  difficult 
to  carry  such  light  men  through  the 
season  without  severe  losses  due  to 
minor  injuries. 

M.  K.  Kiracofe,  '20,  who  played  end 
on  last  year’s  team,  is  in  Oberlin  for 
graduate  study  and  is  acting  as  an 
assistant  coach.  We  are  also  very 
fortunate  in  having  John  Fleming, 
’28,  spend  at  least  four  weeks  of  the 
present  season  with  us  as  an  assist- 
ant coach.  Fleming  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  brainiest  quarterbacks 
ever  developed  at  Oberlin  and  his 
work  with  the  backs  will  surely 
strengthen  their  backfield  work.  At 
the  opening  of  the  season  Bob  Bal- 
lard, ’27,  now  a medical  student  at 
Western  Reserve,  spent  ten  days  of 
his  vacation  in  helping  develop  the 
ends.  With  this  coaching  staff  as 
sisting  Coach  MacEaehron  and  with 
a squad  full  of  enthusiasm  Oberlin 
should  have  another  one  of  her  good 
seasons  in  this  fall  sport. 


FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 
1929 

Sept.  28 — Kent  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  5 — DePauw  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  12 — Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin 
Oct.  19 — Case  at  Cleveland 
(Migration  Day) 

Oct.  26 — Akron  at  Oberlin 

(Dads’  and  Mothers’Day) 
Nov.  2 — Wooster  at  Wooster 
Nov.  9 — Miami  at  Oxford 
Nov.  16 — Western  Reserve  at 
Oberlin 

(Alumni  Homecoming) 


Added  Facilities  at  Athletic 
Field 

Visiting  teams  to  Oberlin  this  fall 
have  the  satisfaction  of  suitable  dress- 
ing quarters  at  the  athletic  field. 
Two  rooms  have  been  constructed 
underneath  the  stadium  for  the  use 
of  the  varsity  and  visiting  teams. 

These  are  built  of  concrete,  with 
hot  and  cold  running  water  and 
showers  and  other  equipment  suitable 
and  necessary  for  a room  of  this  kind. 
The  cost  of  construction  is  about 
$1,800.  These  rooms  have  been  badly 
needed,  since  the  teams  formerly 
have  had  to  go  back  to  Warner  gym 
to  wash  and  dress. 

Another  improvement  has  been 
made  at  the,  field,  consisting  of  the 
construction  of  a concrete  “pole”  or 
inner  curbing  around  the  oval  cinder 
track.  The  former  “pole”  was  con- 
structed of  oak  planking.  The  track 
was  newly  surveyed  so  that  the  meas- 
urements on  the  new  construction 
work  are  accurate  and  the  field  recog- 
nized as  official  in  every  way. 

Piece  of  Historic  Tent 
Given  Co'lege 

A piece  of  the  tent  under  which 
Oberlin’s  earliest  graduates  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  received  their  di- 
plomas has  just  been  presented  to  the 
college.  It  is  made  of  handwoven 
linen. 

It  is  the  gift  of  George  W.  Barnard 
of  Houston,  Texas,  whose  parents  at- 
tended Oberlin  during  its  first  decade 
and  who  must  have  sat  under  the 
shelter  of  this  tent  many  times.  The 
piece  of  cloth  will  be  on  exhibition 
in  the  College  Library. 

It  was  known  as  the  Big  Tent  and 
wras  given  to  Professor  Charles  G. 


Finney,  famous  evangelist,  by  friends 
in  New  York  City,  to  furnish  the 
means  of  holding  protracted  meet- 
ings. It  was  100  feet  in  diameter 
and  had  a seating  capacity  of  3000. 
Besides  serving  for  evangelistic  meet- 
ings it  was  used  in  the  summer  time 
for  regular  church  service,  and  from 
1835  to  1842  it  was  used  by  the  col- 
lege for  its  commencement  exercises. 

The  first  four  women  in  the  world 
to  receive  college  degrees  were  given 
those  degrees  in  this  tent  in  1841. 
The  D.  A.  R.  recently  placed  a tablet 
on  the  grave  of  the  first  of  these 
women,  Mrs.  Mary  Hosford  Fisher,  in 
the  cemetery  at  Warsaw,  N.  Y. 

It  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
an  anti-slavery  society  having  its 
headquarters  at  Salem  (supposed  to 
be  Friends)  and  used  throughout 
Ohio  and  adjoining  states  for  anti- 
slavery meetings.  In  it  was  held  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Liberty 
Party  at  Buffalo  in  1843,  at  which 
Jas.  G.  Birney  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency.  The  dilapidated  rem- 
nants were  sold  during  the  war  at  a 
high  price  and  the  money  contributed 
to  the  education  of  freedmen. 

President  Wilkins  Writes  on 
The  Place  of  the  College 

One  of  the  features  of  the  cen- 
tennial celebration  of  Illinois  College, 
which  celebrates  its  100th  birthday  in 
October,  is  a symposium  by  prominent 
educators  of  the  country  on  “The 
Place  of  the  College  in  the  American 
System  of  Higher  Education.”  To 
this  symposium  President  Wilkins 
contributed  a very  strong  and  signifi- 
cant article  in  which  he  says: 

“The  college  continues  the  work  of 
the  high  school  in  giving  students  a 
general  education.  This  it  does  by 
confirming  and  developing  their 
knowledge  in  certain  of  the  major 
fields  of  human  interest;  by  acquaint- 
ing them  with  certain  other  major 
fields  of  human  interest  untouched  in 
the  high  school;  by  seeking  to  inte- 
grate their  understanding  of  the  sev- 
eral fields  as  a whole;  and  by  giving 
them  the  experience,  indispensible  t.> 
the  completion  of  even  a general  edu 
cational  program,  cf  doing  a consul 
erable  amount  of  intensive  work 
within  a limited  field. 

“The  college  seeks,  furthermore,  to 
give  each  student  enough  work  within 
a special  field  to  enable  him  to 
achieve  a reasonable  degree  of  mas- 
tery of  that  field.  This  special  field 
is  normally  chosen  with  reference  1 
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the  presumable  activity  of  the  stu- 
dent in  later  years;  but  while  it  may 
thus  be  pre-professional  or  pre-voca- 
tional  in  character,  it  cannot  be  pro- 
fessional or  vocational  if  the  college 
is  to  maintain  its  strict  traditional 
integrity. 

"The  typical  college,  furthermore 
is  a residential  institution.  It  there- 
fore gathers  its  students  in  a commu- 
nity which  has  life-wide  interests  of 
its  own.  These  interests  the  college 
seeks  to  foster  in  such  a way  as  to 
develop  their  immediate  values,  and 
to  establish  worthy  and  enduring  hab- 
its and  attitudes  with  reference  there- 
to.” 

M ore  Graduate  Students  in 
Summer  School 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  college 
was  held  June  19  to  August  14.  This 
year  the  number  of  graduate  students 
*as  larger  proportionately  than  ever 
before  and  the  number  of  men  reg- 
istered was  half  of  the  total,  an  un- 
usual percentage  for  the  summer 
session  . Th°  enrolment,  however, 
was  about  the  same  as  last  year  in 
actual  numbers. 

The  recreational  program  was  more 
extensive  than  ever  before  with 
Chance  Creek  reservation  available  to 
both  women  and  men,  a theatre  party 
to  Cleveland,  a baseball  team,  and 
keen  rivalry  in  volleyball,  croquet  and 
bridge  tournaments.  Its  climax  was 
Play  Day,  when  the  finals  of  these 
contests  were  played  off. 


Improvements  in  Warner 
Hall 

By  Prof.  James  Ilusst  I Jail,  ’14 
In  one  part  of  the  Conservatorv 
this  year  there  will  be  a good  deal 
less  “music”  than  for  many  years 
past,  for  during  the  summer  the  main 
stairway  of  Warner  Hall  has  been 
rebuilt.  There  is  something  of  sad- 
ness in  the  passing  of  the  well-worn 
treads  of  the  old  stairs.  The  gleam 
of  the  new  varnish  startles,  but  al- 
ready students  have  marked  the  path 
that  their  predecessors  followed. 
After  all,  sentiment  is  a risky  sub- 
stitute for  safety. 

There  has  been  much  redecorating 
during  the  summer,  and  the  women's 
rest  room  has  been  beautifully  re- 
furnished. The  court  between  Warner 
and  Rice  has  been  made  much  more 
presentable  by  the  new  brick  facing 
of  the  platform  from  the  Green  Room 
to  the  hallway  of  Warner  Hall.  Some 


dry  advocate  should  make  possible  a 
glass  covered  porchway  over  this,  and 
on  rainy  concert  evenings  many  would 
rise  to  call  him  blessed.  There  are 
artistic  possibilities  in  the  court. 
Picture  a playing  fountain  and  a 
sunken  garden  and  a light  and  airy 
reception  room  where  the  students 
now  shelve  their  music.  Somebody 
should  do  this  for  the  aesthetic  good 
of  us  all. 

Miss  Frances  Nash,  prclessor  of 
dramatic  expression  and  incidentally 
dean  of  women,  is  happier  than  usual 
this  fall.  Small  wonder,  for  she  now 
has  a Little  Theatre  right  here  in  the 
Conservatory.  During  the  summer 
the  organ  was  removed  from  LR,  and 
on  that  platform  Mr.  Higgins  of 
Cleveland  has  created  a mod'  rn  stage, 
which  will  serve  as  a laboratory  for 
the  dramatic  expression  classes.  The 
gray  drops  will  take  anv  light,  and 
are  so  arranged  that  entries  are  not 
fixed.  The  curtain  is  of  rich  mahog- 
any velvet.  Miss  Nash  plans  to  pay 
for  these  improvements  by  a plav  or 
two. 

Did  you  ever  consider  the  life  of  a 
practice  piano?  Don’t  do  it!  Pianos 
wear  out  and  this  fall  there  are  twen- 
ty new  uprights  distributed  amongst 
the  more  or  less  upright  practice 
pianos.  Three  new  Steimvay  grands 
are  placed  in  teachers’  studios. 

The  Freshman  Week  has  been  very- 
successful.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
first-year  students  were  guests  at 
Barrows  House  and  after  a delightful 
dinner  served  on  the  lawn  a jolly  en- 
tertainment was  enjoyed  within 
doors.  For  Sunday  evening  supper, 
small  groups  of  the  freshmen  were 
guests  at  the  honms  of  the  faculty. 
With  the  introduction  to  Oberlin 
ideals,  acquaintances  formed  amongst 
their  classmates  and  a friendly  feel- 
ing established  between  students  and 
faculty,  this  Freshman  Week  is  aid- 
ing wonderfully  in  getting  the  new 
students  started  right  and  that  right 
off. 

Alumni  Within  ^0  Miles  of 
Cleveland 

Migration  Day  is  the  first  of  the 
special  days  during  the  football 
season.  October  19  the  Oberlin  sup- 
porters journey  to  Cleveland  to  back 
the  Crimson  and  Gold  team  in  their 
annual  conflict  with  Case. 

Whether  the  teams  are  strong  or 
weak  a good  game  is  sure  to  result 
"'hen  Oberlin  and  Case  meet.  And 
this  year  it  looks  as  if  both  teams 
were  going  to  be  strong  — at  least 


that  is  the  dope  the  newspapers  are 
giving  out.  Oberlin  has  enough  of 
last  year’s  squad  back  to  give  Coach 
MacEachron  a working  nucleus  of  ex- 
perienced players.  The  game  in 
Cleveland  is  sure  to  bring  out  the 
best  material  the  two  schools  can 
muster.  A royal  battle  will  be  the 
result. 

Oberlin  as  usual  will  have  special 
sections  in  the  grandstand  and  cheer- 
ing bleachers.  Those  who  want  to 
sit  with  the  Oberlin  contingent  should 
order  their  seats  tlnough  the  Ath- 
letic Ticket  Office,  Oberlin.  Grand- 
stand seats  are  $1.50  each;  bleachers, 
$1.25.  Orders  for  tickets  should  be 
mailed  prior  to  October  15  as  allot- 
ment of  seats  begins  on  that  date. 

There  ought  to  be  a ’urge  at- 
tendance of  Oberlin  folks  not  alone 
from  Cleveland  and  Oberlin  but  from 
the  many  other  cities  and  tow  ns  with- 
in a radius  of  fifty  miles.  While  the 
game  is  called  for  2:15  many  alumni 
come  early  so  as  to  have  opportunity 
to  greet  their  many  fiiends.  Others 
stay'  afterward  and  join  the  students 
in  their  dinner  dance  at  the  Bamboo 
Gardens.  Reservations  for  the  dinner 
dance  should  also  be  made  in  ad- 
vance. Plates,  $1.25  each. 


New  Observatory  on  Peters 

The  upper  floors  of  the  tower  of 
Peters  Hall  have  been  made  into  an 
observatory  and  a center  for  the  de- 
velopment of  astronomy,  thus  conform- 
ing to  what  seems  to  have  been  part 
of  the  original  plan  of  the  building. 

Tbe  flat  conical  roof  of  the  tower 
has  been  replaced  by  a revolving 
dome  of  steel  framework  with  wood 
sheathing  covered  with  celot.ex  and 
overlaid  on  the  outside  wdh  sheet 
copper.  A shutter  on  one  side  opens 
to  a width  of  four  feet.  The  dome 
is  fitted  with  wheels  and  track  and 
is  easily  moved  by  hand  to  open  to 
any  part  of  the  sky. 

The  telescope  rests  on  ■ reinforced 
concrete  slab  supported  by  two  six- 
teen inch  I-beams  that  extend  across 
the  tower  and  are  set  nine  inches 
into  its  walls.  The  new  telescone  is 
six  inches  in  diameter,  eight  feet 
long,  and  has  a magnifying  power 
ranging  from  50  to  270  depending 
upon  atmospheric  conditions.  It  was 
constructed  by  the  Gaertner  Scien- 
tific Corporation  of  Chicago,  is  a 
clock-driven  instrument  and  will 
mark  a great  advance  in  the  equip- 
ment that  the  college  has  in  the  as- 
tronomy department. 


IS 
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Electric  Utilities — The  Crisis  in 
Public  Control.  By  William  E. 
Mosher,  ’99,  and  Others.  New  York 
and  London:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1929.  Pp.  xx,  335. 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  studies 
of  social  problems  prepared  by  the 
staff  of  the  Syracuse  University 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Af- 
fairs of  which  Mr.  Mosher  is  director. 
An  introductory  chapter  surveys 
briefly  tha  development  of  the  elec- 
tric power  industry,  its  present  pro- 
portions and  ramifications,  its  social 
significance,  and  its  tremendous  po- 
tentialities. The  body  of  the  vol- 
ume consists  of  two  parts. 

Part  I is  devoted  to  the  evolution 
and  present  status  of  public  control 
of  this  quasi-public  enterprise.  Here- 
in are  set  forth  comprehensively  the 
regulative  activities  of  state  com- 
missions, courts,  and  the  federal 
power  commission.  Among  the  ser- 
ious hampering  factors  are:  the  in- 
ability of  state  bodies  to  control  hold- 
ing companies  and  interstate  trans- 
mission of  power;  the  uncertain  note 
sounded  by  the  courts;  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  federal  commission  as 
to  jurisdiction  and  resources.  Mean- 
while, electric  utilities  are  spreading 
their  network  and  becoming  a nation- 
wide concern  of  first  importance,  and 
the  public  is  being  lulled  into  ac- 
quiescence and  indifference  by  the  un- 
precedented propaganda  of  private 
interests.  ‘‘We  are  only  on  the 
threshold  of  the  electric  age.  We 
are  hardly  on  the  threshold  of  pub- 
lic control.  In  fact  such  control  as 
exists  is  not  far  from  the  break- 
down stage.  With  the  public  in- 
different or  acquiescent  it  is  easily 
conceivable  that  many  pressing  is- 
sues will  remain  undecided  for  an 
indefinite  period  while  others  will 
be  handled  in  a way  that  runs  counter 

to  public  interest We  stand 

at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  One  road 
leads  to  governmental  regulation  in 
the  public  interest  and  the  other  to 
a minimum  of  regulation  in  the  inter- 
est of  controlling  stockholders.  .Such 
is  the  crisis!” 

Part  II  deals  with  the  various  types 
of  public  control  which  might  contrib- 
ute to  the  solution  of  the  crisis:  con- 
trol through  (1)  contracts  as  proposed 
by  the  Massachusetts  commission; 
(2)  public  competition  with  private 
enterprise  at  strategic  points  like 
Muscle  Shoals,  Boulder  Dam,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence;  (3)  league  of  munici- 
palities, as  in  Ontario;  (I)  a national 


planning  commission  to  map  out  a 
system  of  electric  demand  and  supply 
(the  English  experiment) ; and  (5) 
national  ownership,  if  present  defects 
of  policy  and  practice  are  not  cor- 
rected. Each  type  is  explained  and 
evaluated,  not  as  a panacea,  but  as 
profitable  for  guidance  in  the  formula- 
tion of  an  effective  policy  and  mech- 
anism of  public  control. 

Paul  S.  Peirce. 


Mineral  Wealth  of  the  Black  Hills 
by  J.  P.  Connolly,  ’12,  and  C.  C. 
O’Hara.  Bull.  16,  So.  Dak.  School 
of  Mines.  Pp.  400,  plates  64. 

This  work  is  in  part  a compilation 
and  summation  of  the  geologic  liter 
ature  on  the  Black  Hills  but  it  is 
much  more  for  it  embodies  the  re- 
search of  the  authors  through  a score 
of  years  based  on  extended  field  work, 
and  examination  of  mines  and  mine 
plans  of  all  kinds  all  over  the  area. 
No  such  comprehensive  publication 
on  the  Black  Hills  has  ever  been 
written  although  this  great  mining 
region  has  been  studied,  developed 
and  written  about  a great  deal. 

There  has  been  abundant  need  for 
some  time  for  such  a publication  as 
here  presented,  because  the  Black 
Hills  have  a notable  supply  and  ex- 
tensive range  of  mineral  deposits  in 
a group  of  states  with  little  else  of 
the  kind  except  the  enormous  areas 
and  thicknesses  of  lignitic  coal. 

After  some  60  pages  of  descriptive 
geology  of  the  Black  Hills  the  authors 
take  up  gold-silver,  gold,  lead-silver, 
tungsten,  copper  and  iron  ores. 
Brief  but  careful  description  intro 
duces  explanation  with  evidence  sup- 
porting the  theories  stated.  Over 
half  the  book  is  devoted  to  these  me- 
tallic ores,  then  comes  the  long  list 
of  nonmetallics,  cement  materials, 
gypsum,  lime  and  limestone,  monu- 
mental and  decorative  stone,  crushed 
rock,  sand,  gravel,  clays,  fuller’s- 
eartli,  bentonite,  volcanic  ash,  salt, 
precious  and  ornamental  stones, 
soils,  water,  (much  artesian),  oil,  gas 
and  coal.  Brief  tables  of  analysis 
show  the  coals  running  from  about 
5,400  to  almost  11,000  B.  T.  U.,  a good 
ratio  of  volatile  to  fixed  carbon. 
Other  tables  show  the  production  by 
years  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  pro- 
duction of  25  to  30  other  substances 
during  tlie  last  53  years.  The  Black 
Hills  cover  an  area  one-fourth  as 
large  as  Ohio  and  have  produced 
$335,000,000  worth  of  mineral  products 
in  these  years,  $274,000,000  have  been 


in  gold,  $31,000,000  in  coal,  and  the 
other  $30,000,000  scattered  over  the 
rest  of  the  list  of  materials. 

If  one  reads  this  bulletin  he  will 
have  a very  satisfactory  knowledge 
of  the  Black  Hills  geology. 

George  D.  Hubbard. 


Occasional  Addresses,  Henry  H.  Wil- 
son. 1929.  C.  T.  Fairfield,  ’87,  pub- 
lisher, Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  addresses  included  in  this  vol- 
ume represent  fifty  years  of  active 
association  with  the  educational  and 
civic  life  of  the  state  of  Nebraska.  As 
a practicing  lawyer  and,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  as  a teacher  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  devoted  much  of  his  leis- 
ure to  the  study  and  discussion  of 
public  questions  and  to  the  delivery 
of  addresses  on  academic  and  Masonic 
occasions.  The  thirty-nine  speeches 
included  in  the  volume  are  classi- 
fied as  addresses  on  legal  subjects, 
addresses  on  university  occasions,  ad- 
dresses on  Masonic  occasions,  ad- 
dresses on  the  World  War  and  inter- 
national relations,  and  addresses  on 
miscellaneous  occasions. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  speeches 
are  of  unequal  merit.  Some,  like 
those  included  in  the  third  and 
fifth  divisions,  are  mainly  of  local 
and  temporary  interest;  others  are 
permanent  contributions  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal.  Among  the  latter 
those  on  legal  subjects  will  best  re- 
pay reading.  The  addresses  on  “ The 
Influence  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
on  American  Institutions,”  on  “ The 
Unwritten  Elements  of  our  Federal 
Constitution,”  and  on  “The  Expan- 
sion of  Federal  authority”  are  solidly 
Instructive  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
telligible and  Interesting  to  the  lay- 
man. The  writer  has  not  encountered 
a more  convincing  defense  of  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  federal 
legislation  than  is  contained  in  the 
address  on  “ The  Courts  and  Constitu- 
tional Restrictions.” 

The  author  suggests  that  these 
speeches  and  papers  “ may  serve  to 
illustrate,  in  some  small  degree,  the 
problems  arising  during  half  a cen- 
tury in  the  new  and  everchanging  en- 
vironment of  the  mid-continent.” 
Here  are  reflected  in  turn  the  rise  of 
the  state  universities  of  the  middle 
west,  the  controversy  over  the  gold 
standard  in  1893,  the  anxieties  of  the 
period  during  the  World  War,  the  vic- 
tory of  the  allied  armies,  and  the  in- 
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ternational  problems  growing  out  of 
the  war.  International  questions  have 
apparently  received  an  increasing 
amount  of  the  author’s  attention  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  speeches  delivered  dur- 
ing that  time  having  been  on  those 
questions.  To  their  discussion  Mr. 
Wilson  brought  a sanity  and  learning 
that  make  the  portions  of  the  book 
dealing  with  them  of  genuine  value 
to  the  educated  layman. 

Wit  C.  Utteuuack. 

Competitive  Examinations 
for  Oberlin  Scholarships 

Competitive  examinations  for  the 
award  of  twenty  freshman  scholar 
ships  for  the  year  1930-31,  amounting 
to  $300.00  each,  will  be  held  by  the 
college'  on  High  School  Day,  October 
26.  These  are  open  to  high  school 
seniors  of  all-around  scholastic  abil- 
ity. Ten  men  and  ten  women  will 
receive  the  awards. 

The  subjects  in  -which  the  examina- 
tions will  be  given  are  English, 
French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish,  His- 
tory, Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Phys- 
ics, and  Biology  or  Botany. 

The  following  rules  govern  the  ex- 
aminations: 

1.  The  examinations  will  be  held 
in  Oberlin,  from  10:00  a.  m.  to  12:30 
M.  Contestants  will  receive  advance 
notice  of  the  buildings  and  rooms  in 
which  the  examinations  will  be  held. 

2.  Each  contestant  will  be  exam- 
ined in  one  subject  only.  The  exam- 
ination will  cover  the  entire  field  of 
his  study  in  the  subject  in  which  he 
competes. 

3.  Only  members  of  the  senior 
class  in  1929-30,  including  those  who 
will  graduate  in  January  or  February. 
1930,  will  be  eligible  to  compete. 

4.  Each  applicant  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  principal  of  his  school 
as  a good  all-round  student,  and  as  a 
superior  student  in  the  subject  in 
■which  he  wishes  to  compete. 

5.  Each  school  may  enter  as  many 
contestants  as  it  desires. 

6.  At  least  one  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  in  each  department  in  which 
an  examination  is  held.  Additional 
or  partial  scholarships  will  be  award- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
competitors  in  the  department  and 
the  excellence  of  the  papers  written. 

7.  The  competitors,  their  parents 
and  teachers  will  be  special  guests  of 
Oberlin  College  at  luncheon  at  12:40 
and  at  the  football  game  with  Akron 
University. 


8.  Students  desiring  to  compete  in 
the  examinations  may  secure  applica- 
tion blanks  from  the  office  of  the  high 
school  principal.  Applications  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  W.  H.  Seaman,  di- 
rector of  admissions,  Oberlin  College, 
on  or  before  Saturday,  October  19th 


High  School  Day 
Inaugurated 

High  School  Day  is  being  inaugu- 
rated this  fall  at  Oberlin,  through  ar- 
rangements made  by  William  H.  Sea- 
man, director  of  admissions.  The 
date  set  is  Saturday,  October  26, 
Dads’  and  Mothers’  Day,  the  same 
day  as  the  competitive  scholarship  ex- 
amination will  be  held. 

Invitations  are  extended  to  high 
school  juniors  and  seniors,  their  par- 
ents, and  teachers.  They  will  be  in- 
troduced to  Oberlin  life  through  a full 
and  varied  program;  they  will  inspect 
the  buildings  and  grounds,  get  a 
glimpse  of  college  life  in  classes  and 
laboratories,  meet  professors  and  stu- 
dent leaders,  see  Oberlin  movies,  at- 
tend the  football  game  with  Akron 
University  and  an  all-college  dance. 
The  plans  include  also  an  informal 
reception  and  a glee  club  sing.  Sev- 
eral hundred  people  are  expected. 

Teachers  to  Lunch  in 
Cleveland 

Teachers  of  northeastern  Ohio  at- 
tending the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teach- 
ers’ Association  meeting  in  Cleveland 
are  planning  to  lunch  together  dur- 
ing the  first  day’s  session,  Friday, 
October  25. 

There  are  several  hundred  Oberlin 
graduates  in  this  district  always  in 
attendance  at  these  meetings,  but  no 
organized  effort  has  previously  been 
made  to  have  them  meet  together. 

The  luncheon  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Winton  at  12  o'clock  in  the 
Rainbow  Room,  which  is  being  held 
solely  for  the  Oberlin  alumni  and 
their  guests.  It  is  requested  that  res- 
ervations be  made  in  advance  that 
adequate  space  may  be  provided  for 
all  who  wish  to  attend.  The  lunch- 
eon price  will  be  $1.00.  Reservations 
should  be  made  promptly  of  James  B. 
Smiley,  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleve- 
land. 

Time  will  not  permit  extended 
speaking  in  connection  with  the 
luncheon,  but  President  Wilkins  has 
gladly  consented  to  be  present  and 
speak  briefly. 

The  occasion  offers  an  excellent  op- 


portunity for  the  Oberlin  graduates 
and  former  students  to  come  together 
socially  and  meet  those  college  mates 
also  engaged  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion in  this  section  of  Ohio. 


The  Main  Fields  of  Human 
Interest  and  the  Cur- 
riculum 

The  curriculum  committee  recently 
published  a tentative  partial  report. 
The  committee  met  last  year  and 
they  submitted  this  report,  printed 
copies  of  which  were  distributed  in 
chapel,  that  the  faculty  and  students 
might  discuss  it  freely  and  fully.  It 
will  eventually  be  reconsidered  and 
the  final  report  formulated. 

The  committee  are  working  on  the 
second  of  the  several  “Aims  of  Ober- 
lin College,”  which  is  “to  acquaint 
them  (the  students)  with  the  main 
fields  of  human  interest  and  to  direct 
them  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
therein.” 

In  determining  on  a working  agree- 
ment as  to  what  the  really  different 
general  fields  of  human  interest  are, 
the  committee  made  the  following  di- 
vision: 

1.  The  Physical  Sciences.  In  a uni- 
verse built  up  of  like  materials 
which  undergo  like  changes  under 
like  conditions,  upon  a tiny  chang- 
ing planet. 

2.  The  Biological  Sciences.  Many 
forms  of  life  have  evolved,  includ- 
ing man. 

3.  Psychology.  Man  possesses  a 
highly  complex  nervous  organiza- 
tion. 

4.  The  Social  Sciences.  Living  in 
society  with  other  men,  he  tries  to 
understand  group  life,  to  adapt 
himself  to  it,  and  to  mould  it  to 
his  needs. 

5.  Language,  Mathematics,  Logic.  He 

has  achieved  effective  forms  of 
thought  and  of  the  communication 
of  thought. 

6.  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts,  Music. 
He  learns  to  enjoy  the  beautiful, 
and,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  create  the 
beautiful. 

7.  Philosophy,  Religion.  He  strives 
to  understand  the  sum  total  of 
life,  and  to  live  with  reference 
thereto. 

To  give  a well-rounded  education, 
and  as  Francis  Bacon  did,  centuries 
ago,  to  take  all  knowledge  as  his 
province,  a student  should  so  distrib- 
ute his  electives  as  to  touch  every 
general  field  of  human  interest. 
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The  plan,  as  worked  out,  would  re- 
quire more  science,  touching  both  the 
physical  and  biological;  would  require 
a course  in  literature,  as  hasn’t  been 
done  before;  more  of  either  philoso- 
phy or  religion,  requiring  both.  The 
requirements  in  modern  language,  and 
in  ancient  language  or  mathematics 
remain  the  same,  also  in  fine  arts,  and 
the  social  sciences.  Psychology  is  re- 
quired in  addition  to  philosophy. 
English  composition  is  compulsory,  as 
hitherto. 

This  proposed  plan  still  leaves 
twenty  to  thirty  hours  free  to  be  filled 
as  the  student  wishes,  beyond  his 
major  work  and  the  general  require- 
ments. Although  it  is  not  as  much 
as  was  given  previously  it  insures  this 
broader  acquaintance  with  the  vari- 
ous fields  of  human  knowledge. 

This  report  is  purely  tentative,  but 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based 
marks  a definite  advance  in  curricu- 
lar philosophy  over  the  now  familiar 
principle  that  a certain  amount  of 
work  be  distributed  among  courses 
other  than  tie  student’s  major  subject. 


Oberlin  Has  Two  Bands 

With  a record  of  40  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Oberlin  campus,  the  Ober- 
lin College  Band  extends  its  activities 
this  year  to  meet  the  changing  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  tre- 
mendous spread  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic throughout  the  public  schools  of 
the  country.  Instead  of  one  band, 
Oberlin  College  will  offer  two  bands, 
with  a third  as  a possibility  in  the 
near  future.  A study  of  the  applica- 
tions of  new  students  entering  Ober- 
lin shows  that  each  year  an  increas- 
ingly larger  percentage  of  students 
have  had  band  and  orchestra  experi- 
ence before  entering  college  and  wish 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  this  experience. 
The  Oberlin  College  bands  are  striv- 
ing to  offer  to  the  students  of  Oberlin 
the  finest  known  in  bands  and  band 
music. 

Under  the  directorship  of  Arthur  E. 
Williams,  assistant  professor  of  wind 
instruments  and  school  music,  and 
Mr.  George  E.  Wain,  instructor  in 
wood  instruments,  who  comes  to 
Oberlin  this  year  from  the  University 
of  Illinois,  the  two  bands  are  begin- 
ning their  work.  The  first,  or  concert 
band,  is  limited  in  membership  to  all 
advanced  students  in  all  departments 
of  the  college  who  qualify  for  en- 
trance. The  second  or  marching 
band  is  open  to  all  students  in  all  de- 
partments of  the  college. 


Homecoming  Comes  Late 

Home-coming  this  fall  occurs  at  the 
end  of  the  football  season  and  should 
be  a grand  climax  to  the  season.  With 
good  prospects  for  a strong  team  at 
Oberlin  and  the  usual  fighting  team 
from  Reserve  there  ought  to  be  un- 
usual interest  in  this  game. 

After  five  straight  victories  for 
Oberlin,  Reserve  came  hack  and 
smacked  the  Crimson  and  Gold  for 
a 20  to  6 score  last  year.  It  jolted 
Oberlin  sufficiently  to  put  her  on  her 
mettle  this  year. 

Other  events  of  the  day  will  be  vis- 
itation of  classes  and  golf  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  may  or  may  not  be  a golf 
tournament,  but  all  alumni  who  are 
back  in  the  morning  can  be  assured 
of  fellow  fans  on  the  golf  course  and 
plenty  of  competition. 

After  the  game  is  the  informal  re- 
ception at  the  Men’s  Building,  where 
you  meet  your  friends,  be  they  fel- 
low alumni  or  faculty  members,  and. 
have  a cup  of  hot  chocolate.  Many 
will  dine  together  afterward  at  the 
Inn  or  other  of  Oberlin’s  good  eating 
places  and  then  attend  the  all-college 
and  alumni  party  in  Warner  Gymna- 
sium in  the  evening. 

Home-coming  events  will  open  with 
a pep-rally  Friday  evening.  On  Sun- 
day there  will  be  the  usual  church 
services  in  the  morning.  The  old 
First  Church  has  been  beautifully  re- 
decorated and  has  a new  minister. 

The  Allen  Art  Museum  is  open  in 
the  afternoon.  This  has  been  refin- 
ished in  part  of  its  interior  this  sum- 
mer and  there  has  been  a rearrange- 
ment of  pictures.  A special  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  will  be  shown. 

For  those  staying  over  Sunday  and 
who  wish  to  do  so,  arrangements  may 
be  made  to  dine  at  college  dining 
halls,  men’s  or  women’s,  as  desired. 
Over-night  guests  may  have  rooms  re- 
served at  the  Oberlin  Inn  or  in  pri- 
vate homes  by  writing  the  Alumni 
Office. 


Changes  in  Buildings 

During  the  summer  several  changes 
and  additions  have  been  made  in  col- 
lege buildings.  The  new  dome  on 
I’eters  Hall,  a new  statistical  and  ac- 
counting laboratory,  also  in  Peters, 
and  a photostat  machine  installed  m 
the  building  formerly  known  as  West 
Lodge.  Here  the  college  photograph- 
er, the  faculty  stenographic  office, 
with  the  new  photostatic  service,  all 
under  the  secretary’s  office,  are  lo- 
cated. The  geology  annex,  which  has 


been  in  West  Lodge,  has  been  moved 
to  East  Lodge.  The  library  material 
which  has  been  stored  there  has  been 
moved  to  the  old  building  on  the 
corner  of  Woodland  and  Lorain.  The 
study  hall  in  Westervelt  has  been  di- 
vided, one  half  becoming  a practice 
room  for  public  speaking  students. 

Property  at  180  West  College  has 
been  made  over  for  a dormitory  for 
men,  accommodating  about  fifteen. 
This  house  will  be  maintained  by  the 
college,  with  a matron  in  charge. 

Somebody  Says: 

The  semi-annual  announcement  is 
made  that  a parkway  is  to  be  devel- 
oped along  Plum  creek. 

President  Wilkins  is  to  head  a fac- 
ulty-student committee  this  year  that 
will  investigate  Oberlin’s  honor  sys- 
tem, recently  criticised  by  members 
of  the  student  body. 

When  you  are  cleaning  up  the  attic 
and  run  across  some  old  Oberlin  pic- 
tures or  mementoes  send  them  to  the 
Alumni  Association,  for  its  photo- 
graphic gallery  or  memento  case. 

There  are  still  cinder  walks  on  the 
campus.  The  new  stone  ones  talked 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  have  not 
yet  been  ordered. 

The  grounds  around  the  President’s 
home  on  Forest  Street  have  been 
newly  landscaped. 

A new  bookkeeping  system  has  been 
inaugurated  in  the  treasurer’s  office 
and  an  accountant  added  to  the  staff. 

Several  freshmen  bought  their  sec- 
ond freshman  cap  after  then  second 
day  in  Oberlin.  Upperclass  guests  at 
the  freshman  reception  occasioned 
the  purchases. 

The  freshman  men  look  as  if  they 
had  brains  but  not  so  much  brawn. 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  liv  ing  mar- 
ried alumnae  of  Barnard  College,  Co- 
lumbia, are  working,  according  to  a 
recent  survey. 

The  employment  report  of  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  for  1928 
shows  that  the  average  initial  salary 
of  men  is  $31  a week  and  for  women 
is  $29  after  graduation. 

Of  students  at  Wellesley  put  on 
probation  for  failure  in  studies  44.9 
per  cent  were  under  average  age  and 
30  per  cent  over  average  age. 

St.  Johns  College  provides  three 
seniors  absolute  freedom  as  to  their 
work.  They  attend  classes  only  as 
they  wish,  they  pay  no  fees,  take  no 
exams,  and  are  assured  their  degree 
regardless. 

There  are  9,113  students  from  for- 
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Alumni  Association  Needs  Larger  Income 

Gradually  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Association  has  been  enlarg- 
ing. The  service  it  is  rendering  the  college  and  the  alumni  constit- 
uency has  been  steadily  growing,  but  its  income  has  not  kept  pace. 
We  must  have  increased  funds  if  we  are  to  continue  rendering  this 
service.  Many  alumni  are  not  contributing  members  and  many  hold 
only  the  $3.50  combination  membership-magazine  subscription. 

We  need  a thousand  more  right  now  who  will  pay  the  full  mem- 
bership fee  of  $2.50. 

If  you  are  one  who  is  not  doing  so,  will  you  not  begin  right  now? 
Write  your  check  and  mail  it  in  today.  Give  us  your  encouragement 
and  help  and  financial  support  in  this  work  of  yours.  It  is  the  thing 
that  will  keep  us  from  a deficit  or  curtailment. 


eign  countries  registered  in  428  insti- 
tutions in  47  states.  Of  these  1,203 
are  from  China,  814  Japan,  208  India, 
360  Germany.  China  is  sending  fewer 
students  than  she  did  a few  years  ago. 

Of  the  nearly  12,000  students  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  5,180  are  sons 
and  daughters  of  business  men.  The 
next  largest  classification  is  of  par- 
ents designated  as  skilled  and  un- 
skilled laborers,  and  they  furnish 
2,061  of  the  students.  Farmers  come 
next,  with  1,766,  and  the  professions 
are  fourth,  with  1,719.  Fully  one-half 
of  the  students  come  from  cities  of 
more  than  25,000  population,  and  Chi- 
cago alone  furnishes  more  than  3,000. 
If  we  were  considering  the  figures 
furnished  by  so-called  denominational 
colleges,  we  should  probably  find  the 
professions  very  near  the  top  in  the 
number  of  students  that  they  fur- 
nish. If  we  take  the  above  figures  as 
a basis  of  judgment,  our  great  univer- 
sities ought  to  be  very  democratic, 
and  in  fact  they  are. 

Miss  Day  Not  to  Serve 
Sentence 

Miss  Lucile  Day,  of  the  college 
class  of  1922,  who  was  sentenced  to 
three  days’  imprisonment  after  being 
found  guilty  of  religious  propaganda 
in  Turkey,  has  been  forgiven  by  the 
government,  without  the  necessity  cf 
serving  her  term.  The  pardon  was 
totally  unexpected,  for  Miss  Day  had 
travelled  to  Brousa  in  June  to  serve 
her  time,  on  the  way  being  accosted 
by  a young  Turkish  girl  who  told  he." 
“My  father  saw  you  at  Brousa  last 
year  when  you  were  in  a trial  there."’ 
Rather  annoying  to  have  a criminal 
reputation  precede  one  ev°n  into  tbo 
country.  Upon  her  arrival  in  Brousa, 
however,  she  was  informed  that  she 
had  been  forgiven.  It  seems  that 
there  was  a general  Bay  ram  gift  of 
Amnesty  in  which  4,000  prisoners 
were  released.  Miss  Day  and  two  fe'- 
low  teachers  were  among  those  4,000. 

Miss  Day  is  in  America  for  this 
year,  having  returned  by  Germany 
and  Denmark,  where  she  was  a dele- 
gate to  the  International  Educational 
Conference.  She  is  speaking  through- 
out the  country  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Board,  and  will  spend 
some  time  at  her  home  in  California. 
Just  before  leaving  Turkey,  she  says, 
she  wanted  a thrill  to  make  up  for 
not  having  to  serve  her  sentence. 
This  she  secured  by  swimming  the 
Bosphorus.  It  took  her  just  forty 
minutes. 


Who  Comes  from  Afar? 

He  or  she  who  registers  at  the 
alumni  office  on  Home-coming  Day 
from  the  most  distant  point  will  be 
entitled  to  a year’s  subscription  to 
the  Alumni  Magazine  free  of  charge. 

Everyone  returning  for  Home-com- 
ing is  asked  to  come  to  the  alumni 
headquarters  and  register.  Thus  may 
be  known  who  and  how  many  get 
back  for  this  happy  event.  To  add 
to  the  interest  and  reward,  to  the 
person  who  comes  the  farthest  to  be 
here,  the  year’s  subscription  will  be 
given. 


Harriet  Keeler  Trail 

In  the  Brecksville  Reservation  of 
the  Metropolitan  Park  system  about 
Cleveland  are  300  acres  of  beautiful 
woodland  bordering  Chippewa  Creek 
known  as  the  Harriet  L.  Keeler  Me- 
morial Woods. 

This  living  memorial  was  dedicated 
in  1923,  not  long  after  Miss  Keeler’s 
death,  and  was  provided  through  the 
generous  cooperation  of  the  Metro- 
politan Park  Board  with  the  Keeler 
Memorial  Association  as  public  ex- 
pression of  honor  to  a great  teacher, 
civic  leader,  writer,  and  student  of 
nature. 

A rock  garden  entrance,  with  ap- 
propriate marker  and  inscription,  has 
been  recently  arranged  and  now  the 
Women’s  City  Club  of  Cleveland  has 
provided  a mile  long  trail  through 
the  woods  named  in  memory  of  Miss 
Keeler.  The  trail  was  laid  out  and 
the  trees  and  plants  marked  by  a 
nature  trail  expert  from  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Miss  Keeler  was  the  first  woman 
trustee  of  Oberlin.  She  served  from 
1915  till  her  death  in  1921.  She  grad- 
uated from  Oberlin  in  1870.  For  sev- 
eral years  she  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Cleveland. 


Eunice  Foote  Dies 

Miss  Eunice  Louise  Foote,  known 
to  three  decades  of  students  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  college  secretary’s 
office,  died  in  Ludmgton,  Mich., 
August  27. 

Miss  Foote  was  from  1899  till  1924 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  Oberlin 
College;  for  five  years  previously  she 
had  held  a position  in  the  combined 
secretary-treasurer’s  office.  She  stud- 
ied in  Oberlin  Academy  during  the 
years  ’88-’90,  ’91-’94.  In  1924  she  re- 
tired from  active  work  but  continued 
to  live  in  Oberlin.  She  was  taking  a 
vacation  in  Michigan  when  suddenly 
death  overtook  her. 

She  is  survived  by  three  sisters 
and  a brother,  all  of  whom  attended 
Oberlin,  Delia  and  Alice.  Foote  of 
Oberlin,  Mary  Foote  Cannon  of  Poca- 
tella,  Idaho,  and  William  Wirt  Foote, 
librarian  of  Washington  State  Col- 
lege, Pullman,  Wash. 


Loan  Fund  Available 

At  the  unexpected  release  of  the 
Sinclair  Loan  Fund  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  granted,  the  Fund  of 
1250.00  is  therefore  still  available  for 
the  year  1929-30  for  loan  to  a woman 
graduate  of  Oberlin  who  needs  aid  in 
the  puruit  of  her  graduate  work  or 
professional  training.  The  money 
comes  from  a fund  established  by  Pro- 
fessor Mary  Emily  Sinclair  in  1927, 
in  memory  of  her  father,  John  El- 
bridge  Sinclair.  The  first  loan  made 
from  the  fund  was  obtained  by  a grad- 
uate entering  upon  nurse’s  training, 
the  second  by  one  entering  a library 
school.  The  recipient  agrees  to  pay 
interest  at  the  rate  of  four  percent 
annually,  and  to  return  the  principal 
after  three  years. 

Applications  for  the  loan  may  be 
addressed  to  Professor  L.  D.  Hartson, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Oberlin. 
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President  Wilkins  at  Denver 

About  twenty  Oberlin  people  were 
present  at  an  informal  luncheon  given 
for  President  Wilkins  at  the  Univers- 
ity Club  of  Denver,  August  5.  We 
had  a delightful  time  and  we  were 
so  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  meet 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins.  Presi- 
dent Wilkins  gave  a most  interesting 
talk  about  the  changes  in  Oberlin  in 
the  last  few  years,  and  told  us  a little 
about  plans  for  the  future.  R.  C.  B. 


Akron  Women  Raise  a 
Scholarship 

The  Akron  Oberlin  Women’s  Club 
is  raising  funds  for  a scholarship  to 
put  an  Akron  girl  through  Oberlin. 
At  a June  bridge  party  they  secured 
$215.00.  There  were  eighty  tables. 
O’Neil’s  department  store  donated  the 
use  of  their  auditorium,  and  other 
merchants  helped  by  giving  twenty- 
two  prizes. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Blackmore  (Myrtle 
Ailing,  ’05-’08)  is  president,  and  the 
committee  in  charge  were  Miss  Sarah 
Gibson,  ’20-24,  Mrs.  Allen  Gordon 
(Louise  Harlow,  ’23),  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Peck,  Miss  Georgette  Steese,  ’24-’28, 
and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Blundell  (Helen 
Closson,  ’22-’25). 


Oregon  Holds  Picnic 


Thirty-one  alumni,  former  students, 
and  friends  of  the  Oregon  Oberlin 
association  gathered  Saturday  August 
3,  for  a picnic  supper  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  B.  Herron  (Ethel 
G.  Peterson,  ’01)  in  Vancouver,  Wash. 
George  J.  Clauss,  T5,  was  in  charge 
of  the  informal  games  and  impromptu 
program.  William  Duncan  Allen,  Jr  , 
c-’28,  delighted  with  his  piano  playing 
and  a “Hi-O-Hi”  was  given  Miss  LeiU 
E.  Hazeltine,  ’19,  who  departed  on 
August  5 to  continue  library  work  in 
New  York  City.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were:  George  W.  Minkler,  ’60-’68, 
and  Mrs.  Hazel  Stokes  Fimpel,  T3,  of 


Vancouver,  Miss  Minnie  A.  Tontz,  13, 
of  South  Rhodesia,  Africa,  Rev.  and 


Mrs.  Burton  H.  Jones,  t-’97,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Blachiy  and  children,  Amy 
and  Teddie,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Booth  (Juanita 
Snyder)  ’08,  and  children,  Frances, 
Jean  and  Frazier,  Miss  Nellie  Alien, 
at  present  a student  in  the  Conserva- 
tory, Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  J.  Clauss  and 
children,  Carita  and  James,  Miss 
Bertha  I.  Tontz,  ’05-’08,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Shanlcland  (Vera  A.  Tink- 
er ’08)  and  son,  John,  all  of  Port- 
land. v-  T-  s- 


New  Officers  at  Canton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Heald,  ’07, 
entertained  the  Canton  chapter  of 
Oberlin  alumni  at  a picnic  supper  on 
September  6.  There  were  about 
thirty-five  present,  among  them  five 
prospective  students  for  Oberlin  and 
one  who  entered  Oberlin  this  fall  as 
a freshman. 

Officers  for  the  year  were  elected 
as  follows:  Miss  Iris  Haverstack,  ’07, 
president;  A.  E.  Howells,  ’13,  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  E.  T.  Heald,  ’07,  treas- 
urer; Florence  Housley,  ’21,  secre- 
tary. 


Beach  Party 

Grand  Rapids  Oberlin  Alumni  and 
friends  met  for  a beach  party  Satur- 
day, September  21,  at  Dorothy  Blake’s 
cottage,  the  “ G.  O.  P.,”  Port  Sheldon. 
After  supper  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  group  gathered  about 
the  fire  and  discussed  plans  for  mid- 
winter and  spring  meetings.  These 
officers  were  elected:  Dana  Humph- 

rey Johnson  (Mrs.  Geo.  F.),  T5,  pres- 
ident; Dorothy  Stuart,  ’ll,  secretary; 
C.  C.  Christiancy,  ’13-T5,  social  chair- 
man. Among  others  of  the  thirty-six 
present  were:  Mrs.  Helen  Millspaugh 
Andrews,  ’78,  C.  F.  Mills,  ’97,  Mrs. 
Mary  Cooke  Swarthout,  ’96-’97,  Har- 
old N.  E.  Towner,  ’ll,  Perry  W.  Weed, 
’82,  Minnie  Votruba,  ex-c’ll,  Marie 
Estabrook,  c’14-T5,  Fred  Slack,  T6, 
Rosalie  Lichtefels  Kaufman,  T6,  Flor- 
ence Bennett  Christiancy,  T8,  Cath- 
erine Harsch  York,  ’26.  D.  S'.  B. 


Farewell  at  Seattle 

About  forty  of  the  Oberlin  group 
at  Seattle,  Washington,  met  for  a pic- 
nic dinner  on  the  evening  of  August 
27,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vin- 
cent Hart,  ex-’23,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Washington,  to  meet  Reverend 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Wilson,  enroute 
to  Shansi. 

After  a social  reunion  and  dinner 
on  the  lawn  the  crowd  retired  to  the 
house  where  an  Oberlin  song  fest 
was  held  and  then  Mr.  Wilson  made 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  work  at 
Shansi. 

Among  the  guests  of  the  evening 
was  the  mother  of  S.  K.  Wertmann, 
ex-’99,  who  was  the  first  woman  grad- 
uate from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1871. 

One  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
Seattle  contingent  was  Reverend  Rob- 
ert B.  Shaw,  '20,  who  is  now  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Columbia  Congregational 
church  of  Seattle.  D.  E. 


Wilson  Family  Reunion 

Becomes  Oberlin  Party 

At  the  Wilson  family  reunion  held 
at  South  Haven,  Mich.,  there  were  al- 
most as  many  Oberlinites  as  some- 
times gather  and  organize  alumni 
associations.  Oberlin  songs  were 
played  by  the  instrumental  quartette, 
consisting  of  Rev.  Hugh  VanR.  Wil- 
son, ’21,  piano;  Rev.  S.  B.  Wilson,  ’23, 
flute;  J.  Richard  Wilson,  ’26,  violin; 
and  Edwin  A.  Wilson,  ’27,  ’cello;  and 
the  ladies’  quartette,  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Hugh  Wilson  (Evelyn  Heacox, 
’23),  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson  (Alice  Mae 
Walker,  ’23),  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Wilson 
(Helen  Sloan,  ’27),  and  Gertrude  Wil- 
son of  the  class  of  1931  sang.  An  in- 
terested member  of  the  audience  was 
Samuel  H.  Wilson,  who  attended  Ober- 
lin Academy  from  1895-97 

Lawsons  Are  Guests  of  San 
Francisco  Chapter 

Oberlin  alumni  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  group  held  a picnic  at  John  Hinkle 
Park,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Saturday  after- 
noon, August  24.  Guests  of  honor  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lawson,  ’07,  of 
India.  Mr.  Lawson’s  two  brothers,  Dr. 
Theodore  Lawson,  a physician  of  Oak- 
land, and  Dr.  Lawson,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  were  also  present. 

A fine  picnic  supper  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Sage,  a former  Oberlin  man, 
now  manager  of  the  Colonial  Cafe- 
teria of  Oakland.  The  tables  were 
spread  in  a secluded  portion  of  the 
park  under  the  heavy  shade  of  live 
oak  trees.  As  the  late  sunlight  faded, 
a cheerful  fire  was  lighted  in  a huge 
outdoor  fireplace  near  the  tables.  At 
the  invitation  of  the  president  of  the 
group,  Dr.  R.  G.  VanNuys,  Mr.  Law- 
son  gave  a most  interesting  account 
of  his  work  as  a lay  missionary  in 
India.  Mrs.  Lawson  also  spoke  a few 
words,  saying  that  this  was  the  first. 
Oberlin  alumni  group  that  she  and 
her  husband  had  ever  met  with  since 
their  Oberlin  days.  The  gathering 
was  greatly  enjoyed  by  everyone 
present.  Due  to  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, many  members  of  the  group 
were  out  of  the  city.  Oberlin  was 
represented  by  the  following  alumni: 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  VanNuys,  ’07,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Ludwig,  ’07,  and  daugh- 
ter, Lyndell,  Mrs.  William  Brant,  '07, 
Miss  Floss  Warner,  T6,  Miss  Erna 
Arpke,  T7,  Miss  Catherine  Warner, 
’5  6-’20,  Miss  Irene  Webber,  ’17-T9,  Mr 
John  Davis,  T8,  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith. 
T8,  Mr.  Logan  O.  Osborn,  T8.  C.  W. 
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News  of  Alumni 


•00— Mrs.  William  B.  Chamberlain,  wife 
of  the  late  Professor  Chamberlain,  on  the 
Oberlin  faculty  for  twenty  years  and  a 
member  of  the  hoard  of  trustees  from  1000 
to  1903,  and  a sister  of  Professor  John 
Fisher  Peek,  died  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter  in  Dallas,  Texas,  August  10.  She 
is  survived  by  her  daughter  and  four  sons 
—Frederick  W,  ’92-'94,  Lakeside,  Mich., 
Ernest  B.,  ’04.  New  York,  Albert  E.,  '08, 
Atlantic  City,  Harold  F.  P.,  ’03-’07,  Elpon, 
Wis.,  Mary  (Mrs.  Waite,  ,0G-,12),  Dallas, 
Texas. 

*80— Mrs.  Lydia  Cone  Curtis  died  in  El- 
mira, N.  Y.,  August  28.  She  and  her 
husband  were  missionaries  for  ten  years 
in  Sendai,  Japan.  Later  she  came  to 
Oberlin.  Mr.  Curtis  died  in  1913  and  Mrs. 
Curtis  remained  until  1918,  until  the  last 
of  her  four  children  had  completed  their 
education.  The  children  survive  her: 
Edith,  ’10,  a missionary  in  Japan;  Pro- 
fessor Otis  F.  '11,  of  Cornell;  Dr.  Howard 
'15,  of  Morrestown,  N.  J.;  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
C.  Levis  of  New  Yrork. 

'82— Newton  W.  Bates,  after  five  and  a 
half  years  at  Sullivan,  Ohio,  has  accept- 
ed the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Atwater,  Ohio,  beginning  the 
first  of  July. 

’82— Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  contributed  to 
the  August  American  Missionary  an  arti- 
cle about  the  centenary  of  missions  in 
Siam.  Dr.  Bradley’s  father  and  mother, 
Dan  Beach  Bradley  and  Sarah  Blachley 
Bradley,  ’41-r45,  were  among  the  first  to 
go  to  Siam.  Dr.  Bradley  was  born  in 
Bankok,  Siam. 

'83— Rev.  Charles  DeW  Brower  has  com- 
pleted his  second  summer  as  acting  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  church  at  North  Wood- 
stock,  N.  H.  lie  lives  at  Winter  Park, 
Fia. 

'84— Dr.  S.  Luella  Miner,  who  has  re- 
cently resigned  as  dean  of  women,  but 
continues  as  professor  in  Shantung  Chris- 
tian University,  had  an  important  article 
in  the  Congregationalist  for  September  12, 
on  “ Cooperative  Christian  Movements  in 
China.”  Dr.  Miner  was  honored  by  mem- 
bership in  the  delegation  from  China  to 
the  International  Missionary  Council  in 
Jerusalem. 

t’84— Rev.  Frank  A.  Mansfield  of  Cam- 
den, Maine,  died  July  7,  1929. 

'84,  t’88 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Vin- 
cent arc  beginning  their  thirteenth  year 
in  the  First  Congregational  church,  Win- 
ter Park,  Fla.  By  the  generosity  of 
friends  who  were  college  students  in 
Knox  college  when  Dr.  Vincent  was  pas- 
tor there  twenty-two  years  ago,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Vincent  visited  Denver,  Yellowstone 
Park,  a ranch  in  Montana  and  Glacier 
Park  during  the  summer,  returning  to 
New  England  for  six  preaching  engage- 
ments during  August  and  September. 

83— Mrs.  F.  W.  Bentley  of  Chicago,  died 
August  9 at  Albert  Merritt  Billings  hos- 
pital at  the  University  of  Chicago,  fol- 
lowing an  operation  for  goiter.  Her  hus- 
band died  on  June  9.  Mrs.  Bentley  is  the 
mother  of  Paul  Cody  Bentley,  the  first 
Chicagoan  killed  in  the  World  war,  and 
niece  of  Col.  William  F.  (Buffalo  Bill) 
Cody.  She  had  been  active  In  civic  af- 
fairs in  Chicago  for  a number  of  years  and 
was  a member  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  Friends  in  Council,  the  Chicago  Col- 


lege club,  the  Kansas  society,  the  Gold 
Star  Mothers  and  the  Service  Star  Le- 
gion, of  which  she  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers. She  Is  survived  by  one  son. 

’85— Miss  Emily  It.  Morrison,  Castile, 
N.  Y.,  died  July  19,  1929,  after  an  Illness 
of  four  years.  She  was  a retired  teacher 
from  the  New  York  City  schools. 

’85,  t'8S — Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Pound  have  returned  from  a year  in  Eu- 
rope. January  1 they  start  on  a trip 
around  the  world. 

’80—  Alexander  Moll,  0502  Drexel  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  was  killed  near  Belle  Plaine, 
Minn.,  the  last  of  June  when  he  crashed 
into  a ditch  after  the  wheels  of  his  auto- 
mobile locked  as  he  applied  the  brakes. 

’86— Mrs.  Anna  Woodruff  Weage  died 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  June  20  as  a result 
of  a second  stroke.  v 

’88— Professor  Charles  J.  Chamberlain 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago retired  from  active  teaching  at  the 
close  of  last  year.  Professor  Chamber- 
lain  joined  the  department  of  botany  in 
1S97  as  specialist  in  plant  morpholog3r 
and  cytology.  He  is  a leading  authority 
on  the  cycad  family,  most  primitive  plant 
group  still  growing,  and  has  ranged  the 
world  to  gather  the  finest  collection  of 
cycads  available.  He  is  the  author  of 
“Methods  in  Plant  Histology,”  of  “ The 
Morphology  of  Gymnosperms,”  and  “ The 
Morphology  of  Angiosperms,”  both  with 
the  late  Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  and  of  “ The 
Living  Cycads.” 

’89 — Frederick  L.  Allen,  who  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural 
College,  died  of  heart  failure  January  20, 
1929. 

t’90— Rev.  Edward  E.  Braithwaite,  Un- 
ionville,  Ontario,  died  in  January  of  this 
year. 

’90— Mr.  George  IT.  DeKay  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1928,  in  New  York  City. 

’91 — Dr.  Robert  A.  Millikan  was  honored 
with  an  LL.D.  degree  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  last  June.  lie  delivered  the 
Commencement  address  at  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  June.  His  subject 
was  " The  Sins  of  Science.” 

’92— A memorial  tablet  of  bronze  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Gerald  Birney 
Smith,  husband  of  Inez  Michener  Smith, 
will  be  set  up  in  Swift  Hall,  of  the  di- 
vinity school  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Smith  was  professor  of  Christian  The- 
ology there  from  1900  to  1929. 

’93 — Louis  E.  Hart,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  E.  Hart  of  Chicago,  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Patricia  O'Gorman  at  the 
summer  home  of  the  bride’s  parents  in 
Wheaton,  111.  After  a short  eastern  trip, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilart  are  living  on  the 
north  side  in  Chicago. 

'91 — The  new  address  of  Miss  Harrie 
Edna  Brook  is  211  East  D Street,  Ontario, 
Calif. 

'91 — A new  book  from  the  pen  of  William 
MacLeod  Raine  has  just  been  published 
by  Doubleday  Doran.  It  is  entitled 
“ Famous  Sheriffs  and  Western  Out- 
laws.” 

’95— Rev.  E.  C.  Partridge  of  Aleppo, 
Syria,  has  arrived  in  America  to  join  his 
family.  Mr.  Partridge  is  evangelistic 
missionary,  secretary  and  treasurer  un- 
der the  American  Board  in  the  Syrian 
mission.  He  left  Aleppo  the  23rd  of  May 


and  stopped  in  France  on  his  way  home 
to  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  Ar- 
menians in  that  country.  This  fall  he 
will  be  speaking  in  New  York  state  in 
the  interests  of  the  American  Board. 

’95— Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield  has  recent- 
ly had  published  a syllabus  of  materials 
from  a laboratory  course  for  group  lead- 
ers given  at  Columbia  university  in  3927, 
Training  for  Group  Experience. 

'97— Dr.  Grace  D.  Van  Tine  died  on 
August  31  at  Reseda,  Calif.  Burial  was 
in  Chicago. 

’97-’99— Harry  W.  Loveland  died  Sep- 
tember 14  at  the  Altoona,  Pa.,  hospital, 
where  he  was  receiving  treatment  follow- 
ing a stroke  of  paralysis.  For  several 
years  after  attending  Oberlin  he  worked 
for  the  Oberlin  Bank  Co.  He  then  went 
to  Jeannette,  Pa.,  and  afterward  to  Oak- 
dale and  McDonald,  at  the  latter  place 
being  in  charge  of  the  bank.  An  attack 
of  tuberculosis  necessitated  his  with- 
drawal from  active  work  three  years  ago. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Winifred 
Paige  Loveland,  who  studied  in  Oberlin 
in  the  '90's,  and  a daughter,  Ruth,  a 
teacher  in  Hersey,  Pa.  Burial  was  in 
Westwood  cemetery,  Oberlin. 

’98— Franklin  H.  Warner  of  New  York, 
associate  moderator  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  the  United  States  and  president  of  the 
trustees  of  Yenching  University,  Peking, 
China,  sailed  from  Seattle  August  29  for 
the  dedication  of  the  new  site  and  build- 
ings of  Yenching  University.  Mr.  War- 
ner spent  ten  days  in  Japan  before  pro- 
ceeding to  China,  visiting  various  educa- 
tional and  missionary  institutions.  Mr. 
Warner  spent  ten  days  in  Japan  before 
proceeding  to  China,  visiting  various  edu- 
cational and  missionary  institutions.  Mr. 
Warner  recently  retired  from  business  as 
president  of  the  Warner  Chemical  Com- 
pany. On  his  return  from  China  he  will 
make  a speaking  tour  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  then  spend  the  winter  at  Claremont, 
Calif.  In  the  spring  he  will  speak  in  the 
churches  of  Nebraska  and  then  join  the 
steamship  party  to  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Congregational  Council  meeting  in 
Bournemouth,  England,  next  July. 

’98— Joseph  D.  Yocom  died  at  his  home 
in  Oberlin  September  15.  For  forty  years, 
ever  since  he  went  to  Oberlin  as  a student 
in  the  Business  College,  he  has  lived  in 
Oberlin  and  been  connected  with  that  in- 
stitution. For  many  years  he  was  its 
secretary -treasurer  and  for  thirty  years 
a teacher.  Mr.  Yocom  served  as  mayor 
of  Oberlin  for  three  terms,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  lie  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  three  children,  Margaret,  '25, 
Franklin,  '20,  and  Theodore,  ’31. 

t'00— Itev.  El  well  O.  Mead  died  at  Wind- 
ham, Ohio,  June  5,  1928. 

’02— Richard  M.  Jones  died  July  15  in 
Brussels,  Belgium.  Mr.  Jones’  home  was 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  which  city  his 
body  was  taken  for  burial.  He  stopped 
in  Oberlin  and  New  York  on  his  way  to 
Europe  in  June  and  was  looking  forward 
to  his  trip  abroad  with  much  pleasure. 

In  Oberlin  he  was  a member  of  Glee 
Club  and  varsity  football.  At  Columbia, 
where  he  later  took  a degree  in  mining 
engineering,  he  played  quarter  on  the 
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university  football  team.  ITe  coached  at 
Oberlin  in  the  fall  of  1905.  I-Ie  is  survived 
by  four  sisters  and  three  brothers, 
among  them  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Emory,  *91. 
Mrs.  Elinor  J.  Seaman,  ’98,  and  George 
M.  Jones,  ’94. 

’03 — Professor  Edgar  K.  Chapman  of 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  died  recently. 

’04— Alma  G.  Stokey  sailed  in  June  for 
Madras,  India,  where  she  will  be  in  the 
Women’s  Christian  College,  Cathedral 
P.  O.  Miss  Stokey  was  formerly  a pro- 
fessor at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

’04-’9G— Stewart  Campbell,  ’04,  and  Anna 
R.  Auten,  ’9G,  were  married  June  30  at 
Princeville,  111.  Mr.  Campbell  was  mar- 
ried in  1908  to  Julia  Auten,  who  was  a 
sister  of  the  present  Mrs.  Campbell  and 
who  died  in  1927,  leaving  two  daughters, 
now  aged  eighteen  and  fifteen.  The  Camp- 
bell address  is  Monica,  111. 

'04,  ’03— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Hope 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter, 
Dorothy,  '29,  to  Mr.  Philip  C.  Michel, 
August  G,  at  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Suffield,  Conn. 

’04-’0S— Dr.  Fred  E.  Stokey  has  returned 
from  Angola,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and 
is  now  on  the  staff  of  Westboro  State  hos- 
pital, Westboro,  Mass.  Dr.  Stokey  was 
married  in  192S  to  Miss  Sibyl  Hoskins  of 
Angola,  formerly  of  Rockford,  Ontario, 
Canada. 

'05— John  Stapleton  is  now  pastor  of 
the  Frankford  Congregational  church, 
1250  Pratt  Street,  Philadelphia. 

’05-'0S— Rev.  Frederick  Dietz,  who  has 
been  teaching  at  Maiy  Knoll,  Kongmoon, 
China,  is  on  furlough  in  America. 

’0G — Mrs.  Marguerite  Hull  Badger  is 
manager  of  the  tea-room  of  the  Sheldrake 
Hotel,  4518  Clarendon  Avenue,  Chicago. 

’0G — John  Clarence  Wright  has  recently 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Bricks  Junior 
College,  Enfield,  N.  C.  Mr.  Wright  has 
been  at  Tuskegee  previously. 

’07— Notice  of  the  death  of  Rev.  Howard 
C.  Crellin,  Carthage,  S.  Dak.,  was  re- 
cently received. 

’07— Professor  Leonard  V.  Koos  has  left 
the  University  of  Minnesota  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  as  professor  of  sec- 
ondary education. 

’08 — Word  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  Miss  Constance  M.  Morris  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

’09— Roy  E.  Whitney  is  the  author  of 
“ Morality  in  the  Making,”  published  by 
Macmillan  Co.  in  January,  1929. 

’10— Thomas  Heineman  was  killed  by 
lightning  on  July  18  on  his  farm  near 
Hamburg,  N.  Y.  His  wife,  who  was  Ethel 
Hutchison,  ’13,  a son  and  daughter  sur- 
vive him.  Mr.  Ileineman  graduated  also 
from  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry. 

ex-'lO—  G.  L.  Buck,  city  manager  of 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  has  the  lead  article 
in  the  June  issue  of  The  Airport,  the 
monthly  publication  of  the  Long  Beach 
Flying  Club. 

’ll -’3  3— Jessie  Bid  well,  for  the  past  four 
years  faculty  stenographer  for  Oberlin 
College,  resigned  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
She  is  now  secretary  to  Miss  Beatrice 
Doerseliuk,  director  of  education  in  the 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxvlllo,  N.  Y. 

’ll— Clare  M.  Tousloy  is  the  recipient 
of  a very  fine  tribute  in  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  July  10.  Miss  Tousloy, 
who  is  an  executive  with  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  of  New  York,  among 
other  things  supervises  the  summer  study 


of  selected  college  girls  who  come  to  New 
York  for  practical  study  in  social  prob- 
lems. 

11— Miss  Helen  Martin,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  the  School  of  Library  Science  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  was  the 
speaker  on  June  29  at  the  California  Chap- 
ter meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the  School  in 
Los  Angeles.  She  taught  for  the  following 
six  weeks  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley. 

’12— Mabel  Baker  attended  a summer 
session  at  Columbia  University  this  past 
summer.  She  teaches  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland. 

'12 — Dwight  J.  Bradley  has  accepted  a 
call  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Newton  Center,  Mass.  Under 
his  pastorate  of  the  last  few  years  the 
church  at  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  has  made 
a large  growth. 

’12— Born,  to  Samuel  H.  and  Charlotte 
Caton  Cobb,  on  August  G,  1929,  a daugh- 
ter, Nancy  Ann. 

’12 — Alice  C.  Fairchild,  daughter  of 
James  T.  Fairchild,  ’83,  was  married  July 
25  at  Crystal  Lake,  hear  Frankfort,  Mich., 
to  Ralph  J.  Reynolds  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Their  home  will  be  near  Columbus,  2645 
Powell  Avenue,  Bexley,  Ohio. 

’12— Alice  Heydenburk  Leathers  lost  her 
husband,  Adelbert  L.  Leathers,  on  April 
28,  after  a week's  illness.  She,  with  her 
little  daughters,  continue  to  live  at  1G1 
Gunson  Street,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  where 
she  is  teaching  in  Michigan  State  College 
this  year. 

T3 — Mrs.  Harold  N.  Fowler  and  her  hus- 
band sailed  for  America  in  August  after 
several  months  in  Greece.  They  will  live 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  Mr.  Fowler 
is  to  be  on  the  Staff  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  as  Consultant  in  Classical  Lit- 
erature. Their  address  is  2000  R Street 
N.  W. 

’13 — Levern  Griffith  of  Racine,  Wis., 
died  Sunday  morning,  August  18,  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  illness  which  he  suf- 
fered aboard  a train  on  his  way  to  be  a 
guest  at  Spider  Lake,  Wis.  Mr.  Griffith 
was  treasurer  of  the  Ajax  Auto  Parts 
company  and  a prominent  Mason  of  Ra- 
cine. Mr.  Griffith  was  an  athlete  in  his 
college  days  and  later  was  tennis  cham- 
pion in  singles  in  Racine  for  three  years. 
1-Ie  is  survived  by  his  twin  brother,  Le- 
roy, ’13,  his  wife,  two  small  daughters 
and  a son. 

’13— Hugh  Hubbard  and  his  family  re- 
turned to  China  In  September  after  a 
year’s  furlough  in  this  country.  He  is 
with  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Pao  Ting  Fu, 
Chihli,  China. 

’13— Miss  Minnie  A.  Tontz  arrived  in 
America  in  June  for  a sabbatical  year 
from  her  work  ns  missionary  nurse  in 
Chlkore,  South  Rhodesia. 

’14— Charles  W.  Copp,  who  taught  for 
a number  of  years  in  Japan,  then  returned 
to  the  United  States  and  taught  in  Lanes- 
ville,  Mass.,  has  gone  back  to  Japan.  Ills 
address  is  189  Kokutnlji  Machl,  Hiro- 
shima, Japan,  care  of  Dr.  Hereford. 

’14,  ’15— Sherwood  F.  Moran  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  in  charge  of  Yodo- 
gawa  Neighborhood  House,  a social  set- 
tlement in  an  Industrial  neighborhood  of 
the  large  Japanese  city  of  Osaka.  The 
emperor  of  Japan,  on  his  three-day  visit 
to  Osaka,  sent  his  special  representative 
to  inspect  the  work  and  equipment  of 
this  settlement,  an  honor  coveted  by  many, 
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and  won  by  them  for  two  principle  rea- 
sons: the  selection  of  some  piece  of  out- 
standing work  carried  on  by  foreigners, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  building  and  up-to- 
date  equipment.  The  settlement  was 
also  recently  commended  by  the  major 
of  Osaka.  Mrs.  Moran  was  Ursul  R. 
Reeves.  '15. 

•15— Dr.  Bruce  Baxter,  chaplain  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  gave 
sixteen  commencement  addresses  before 
California  high  school  graduating  classes 
this  last  June. 

’15— Florence  Burger  attended  Columbia 
University  during  the  summer  session. 

*15— W.  H.  Whitney  is  now  living  at 
31308  W.  Lake  Road.  Bay  Village,  Ohio, 
a Cleveland  suburb.  Mr.  Whitney  is  aud- 
itor for  the  Pennsylvania  Rubber  & Sup- 
ply Co.,  2819  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland. 

T5-T6—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  P.  Beach  and 
their  three  children  are  spending  this 
year  in  America  on  furlough  from  China. 
Their  address  is  care  American  Board,  14 
Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

TO— Mildred  Fairchild  received  her 
Ph.P.  degree  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  Sociology 
on  June  5.  She  has  spent  the  past  year 
in  England  and  will  be  in  Moscow,  Rus- 
sia, under  appointment  from  the  society 
for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign 
Countries. 


TG — Dr.  C.  Rufus  Rorem,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  accounting  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  resigned  to  accept  a three- 
year  appointment  on  the  research  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical 
Care,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  commit- 
tee is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  Wilbur,  and  is  organized  to  study 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  care  and  pre- 
vention of  illness.  Mr.  Rorem  will  assist 
the  committee  in  the  study  of  business 
methods  of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
institutions. 

t’lG— Rev.  D.  John  Taylor,  Lakewood, 
Ohio,  died  May  4,  1929. 

’1G,  T9,  '24— Three  men  out  of  the  ten 
elected  this  year  to  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
educational  honorary  fraternity  at  Ohio 
State  University,  were  Oberlin  graduates. 
They  are  Ray  Lorton.  TG,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Archbold,  Harold  W.  Ba- 
ker, T9,  Bureau  of  Research,  and  Theo- 
dore Forbes,  ’24. 


TG— Rev.  Ralph  P.  Claggett  and 
Mrs.  Claggett  (Pauline  Munson)  have 
moved  from  Sandusky,  Ohio,  to  St.  Clair, 
Mich.,  where  Mr.  Claggett  is  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church. 


TT— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hal  Bieler  (Elizabeth 
Hill)  announce  the  arrival  of  Barrie  Hill 
Bieler,  on  June  17,  1929. 

1”*  18 — Floyd  S.  Gove  has  been  ap- 

pointed professor  of  education  at  Ober- 
lin. lie  took  his  master's  degree  from 
Boston  in  1920,  Ed  M.  degree  from  Har- 
vard In  1922,  and  another  Ed.M.  degree 
in  1928,  also  from  Harvard.  Since  1924 
he  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Des  Moines,  la.  Mrs.  Gove  was 
Rene  May  Biekerstaff.  She  received  an 
M.A.  degree  from  Mount  Holyoke  College 
in  1920. 

T7— Margaret  Warden,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Joshua  Wardell  (Artista  Mont- 
gomery, (c'71-’75)  of  Cadillac,  Mich.,  was 
married  to  Joseph  C.  White,  Bowdoin, 
11,  July  1 in  New  York  City,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Langstrotli, 
TG.  Mrs.  White  attended  the  law  school 


of  New  York  University  and  received  her 
degree  in  1920,  since  which  she  has  been 
practicing  law  in  New  York,  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  firm.  Wills  and  Wardell.  She 
is  a member  of  the  New*  York  County 
Lawyers'  Association,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  New  York  League  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women,  Zonta, 
and  other  organizations. 

Mr.  White  took  his  degree  in  law  in 
1914  and  practiced  for  two  years  in  Ban- 
gor, Maine.  During  the  World  war  he 
served  ns  second  lieutenant  in  the  field 
artillery  and  lias  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York  since.  He 
has  been  associated  with  Cravath,  deGers- 
dorf,  Swaine  and  Wood  since  1922.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of  the 
University  Club. 

c’lS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Parker  Brad- 
ley (Lucile  Stonebraker)  of  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  announce  the  birth  of  a daughter, 
Dorothy  Davis,  December  11,  1929.  This 
is  their  second  child,  and  first  daughter. 

'IS— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  H.  Lewis  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  their  second  child, 
Philip  Ellsworth  Lewis,  March  21,  1929. 
The  Lewises  have  moved  up  into  Ingtai, 
Fukien,  China,  and  write  of  it:  “ This 

station  of  seven  adults  and  four  children 
had  no  doctor  within  a two  days’  journey 
by  boat.  And  this  district,  the  size  of 
Connecticut,  with  a population  of  300,000, 
had  only  a young  Chinese  who  had  ob- 
tained his  training  secondhand  by  work- 
ing with  a graduate  of  one  of  our  mission 
(so-called)  medical  schools;  so-called  be- 
cause two  mission  doctors  can't  put  out 
very  efficient  medical  practitioners,  es- 
pecially when  a good  half  of  their  time 
is  spent  in  treating  the  sick.” 

TS— J.  Alden  Sessions  becomes  Assistant 
Secretary  in  charge  of  Personel  and  Pro- 
gram. in  the  Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  De- 
cember. He  has  been  general  secretary 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Waukegan,  111. 

TS— Dr.  human  H.  Tenney  began  his 
interneship  July  1 at  the  Maryland  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Baltimore. 

TS,  ’20— Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  IT.  Jameson 
have  moved  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Jameson  resigned  his  position  with 
the  Mitchell-Faust  Advertising  Agency  in 
Chicago  and  is  now  with  the  McCann 
Advertising  Agency  in  Cleveland. 

T9— Harold  W.  Baker  has  taken  up  his 
new  duties  ns  research  assistant  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  For  several  years  Mr.  Baker 
has  been  teacher  of  chemistry  in  West 
High  school,  Cleveland.  He  has  been  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Northeastern  Ohio 
Chemistry  Teachers’  Association,  and  re- 
cently received  his  master's  degree  in 
Chemistry  from  Ohio  State  University. 

T9— In  the  North  American  Review  for 
July  Edith  L.  Weart  had  an  article  en- 
titled “ Germ  Foes.” 

19  LaMoile  V.  Pugh  has  become  secre- 
tary to  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Glendale 
Calif. 

cx-T9— President  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
with  his  wife,  has  returned  from  Europe 
and  began  his  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  August  9. 

T9— Dr.  Harvey  Zorbaugh  was  married 
September  21  to  Miss  Geraldine  Bone  of 
New  York  at  the  Little  Church  Around 
the  Corner.  Dr.  Zorbaugh  is  professor  of 
sociology  at  N.  Y.  U. 
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’20 — Dr.  Charles  T.  Doleznl  was  married 
June  20  in  Cleveland  to  Miss  Helen  E. 
Licha. 

’20— Cuthbert  B.  Fraser.  Cornell  '39,  hus- 
band of  Jean  Logue  Fraser,  died  May  5, 
after  an  illness  of  two  years.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Constance,  who  is  three 
years  old.  Mrs.  Fraser’s  address  is  3GG 
Richmond  Avenue,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

*20— Dr.  L.  Grant  Hector  of  the  Phys- 
ics department  of  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo. was  elected  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Radio  Engineers,  Buflfalo-Niagara 
section,  at  the  annual  summer  business 
session  in  Buffalo. 

'21,  ’23— Robert  Paul  Nutting  was  born 
on  August  S to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  T. 
Nutting  (F.  Pearl  Nutting). 

’21— Gregory  Weltv  was  born  to  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Ivan  It.  Welty  August  22.  Mr. 
Welty  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Royal  Oaks,  Mich. 

e'22,  m'27— Rebecca  D.  Burgner  was 

married  on  September  30.  at  the  First 
Church  in  Oberlin,  to  Rev.  Douglas  II. 
Decherd,  pastor  of  Elmira  Federated 
Church  at  Elmira.  111.  Mr.  Decherd  is 
a graduate  of  Sterling  College.  Kansas, 
and  of  Pittsburgh  Seminary  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

’22— Dr.  Robert  X.  Montgomery,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  at  Oberlin,  ’2l-'22,  husband 
of  Ruth  Kelley  Montgomery,  had  the  de- 
gree, Doctor  of  Divinity,  conferred  upon 
him  by  Monmouth  College  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  June  G.  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery is  professor  of  Old  Testament  and 
Hebrew  in  Pittsburgh  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

’22— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Sawyer 
(Jeannette  Ela)  are  the  parents  of  Rich- 
ard Ela  Sawyer,  born  August  10. 

ex-*22— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  McKinley 
Pierce  (Harriet  Gulick)  announce  the  birth 
of  Helen  Hulbert  Pierce  June  25.  This 
is  their  second  child.  The  first.  Gene,  is 
now  four  and  a half  year.  Mr.  Pierce  is 
a graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan. 

'23— Gladys  S.  Berry  has  been  appoint- 
ed assistant  principal  of  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity. Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  for  the  coming 
year.  Miss  Berry  received  her  master’s 
degree  from  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  on  August  9,  at 
the  summer  convocation.  Her  thesis  on 
“Selection  and  classification  of  materials 
useful  in  motivating  elementary  Latin" 
received  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
examining  board  and  she  was  given  an 
extra  10  hours  credit  toward  her  Ph  D. 
degree,  which  she  expects  to  complete  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  shortly. 


'23 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Burker 
(Marian  Love)  of  Detroit,  have  a son, 
Roger  Warren,  born  August  3. 

'23— Milton  M.  Champion  spent  the 
summer  in  the  northwest  corner  of  North 
Dakota  doing  home  missionary  work  in  a 
Congregational  Church  In  Study. 

'23— Hope  Ford  Clokey  has  resigned  her 
position  as  instructor  in  voice  at  Pomona 
College. 

’23 — Elizabeth  Garland  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean  of  women  at  Wilmington 
College,  Wilmington,  Ohio.  Miss  Garland 
has  been  instructor  in  physical  training 
in  Springfield  high  school  for  the  past  five 
years.  She  held  a position  at  Ohio  State 
this  past  summer. 

m'23,  '24— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tadao  Ivuni- 
tomo  (Kamejiu  Higuchi)  have  a son, 
Kenji  William,  born  in  July,  1928.  Mr. 
Kunitomo  teaches  in  the  University  of 
Hawaii  at  Honolulu. 

'23— Norman  Metcalf  died  in  his  labora- 
tory at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.,  on  August  2.  Mr.  Metcalf 
had  spent  three  years  studying  for  his 
doctor’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, and  had  for  the  past  year  been  do- 
ing research  work  in  the  bureau  of  stand- 
ards. He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two 
children,  his  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilmot  Metcalf,  ’S3,  of  Oberlin,  and 
a sister.  Mrs.  Clayton  F.  Hess,  ’24. 

'23 — Kenneth  Owen  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  O.  Peck  July  8 at 
Akron,  Ohio.  Mr.  Peck  is  auditor  of  The 
National  City  Bank  and  lives  at  Hill  Cha- 
teau, 2G  E.  Tallmadge  Avenue,  Akron. 

*23— Fern  M.  Rice  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University  last  June.  She  is 
now  a visitor  for  the  Children’s  Bureau 
of  Cleveland. 

'23— Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Steer  have 
a son.  James  Wilson  Steer,  Jr.,  who  was 
born  July  3,  1929. 

'23,  '2-3 — A daughter  was  born  on  June 
30  to  Rev.  Donald  E.  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Whaley  Webster  of  Madison,  Wis.  The 
baby  has  been  named  Emily  Jane. 

'23,  *27— John  II.  Secrist  and  Margaret 
C.  Peek  were  married  at  Andover,  Ohio, 
on  August  20. 

'2-1 — Miss  Betty  Anne  arrived  June  2S, 
1929,  as  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G. 
Woodburn  Armstrong  (Anna  L.  Wood). 

'2-1— i.Iiss  L.  Juanita  Coffman  is  teach- 
ing in  McKinley  high  school,  Canton, 
Ohio,  this  year. 

'24— Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Dudderar, 
Jr.,  announce  the  arrival  of  a son,  George 
William  III,  on  June  2S. 


’24— Ted  Forbes,  representative  to  Shansi 
from  3924  to  3920,  is  working  for  his 
Ph.D.  and  assisting  in  the  department  of 
Psychology  at.  Ohio  State  University  this 
year.  Ills  address  is  333  E.  Norwich  Ave- 
nue, Columbus. 

u’2*— Margaret  Ganna  way  was  married 
on  Wednesday,  July  10,  to  Mr.  John  C. 
Joness,  in  Weiser,  Idaho.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jeness  are  living  in  the  Christeen  Apart- 
ments, Mampa,  Idaho. 

’24 — George  W.  Harding,  son  of  Mrs. 
Emily  W.  Harding,  '98,  was  married  July 
20  at  Ma norville,  Pa.,  to  Meredith  Lang- 
ham.  Mr.  Harding  is  with  the  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Company  at  Akron. 

*24 — Wondel  S.  Neiderhauser  was  mar- 
ried to  Linda  Belle  McElroy  June  20  at 
the  bride’s  home  near  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Miss  McElroy  is  a graduate  of  the  Ober- 
I in  Kindergarten-Primary  Training  School. 
Mr.  Neiderhauser  is  on  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege faculty  for  the  year  1929-30,  in  the 
department  of  chemistry. 

c*24 — Ruth  B.  Noyes  has  returned  to 
Cleveland  from  a year’s  study  of  the  harp 
abroad.  She  made  her  European  debut  in 
Paris  last  summer,  where  she  studied 
with  Mile.  Henriette  Ilenie,  noted  French 
composer  and  harpist.  Miss  Noyes  was 
recently  the  solo  artist  on  a program 
broadcast  over  WTAM,  Cleveland. 

’24— Edwin  B.  Zeller  married  Florence 
Romig,  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  June  9. 
The  wedding  was  an  out-door  ceremony, 
held  in  the  council  ring  of  one  of  the 
Milwaukee  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps.  Vernon 
Zeller,  '29,  was  best  man. 

'23 — Erwin  N.  Griswold,  29G7  Eaton 
Road,  Shaker  Heights,  was  granted  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence  by  Har- 
vard Law  School  June  17. 

’23 — Margaret  Guss  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition in  the  college  secretary’s  oflice  at 
Oberlin  to  go  to  a new  position  with  the 
Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

’25— Alice  E.  Hoover  was  married  to 
Mr.  Edward  Graham  Baird  on  August  10, 
in  Columbus. 

'25— Helen  M.  Lehmann  resigned  her 
position  as  nurse  in  charge  of  Browning 
House  in  Oberlin  and  is  now  at  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Nursing  as  head 
nurse  on  the  medical  ward  and  assistant 
in  instruction.  Ilcr  address  is  330  ( en- 
gross Avenue,  Sterling  Apartment,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

’23- -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Weidman 
(Cornelia  Chamberlain)  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  announce  the  arrival  of  Frances 
Althea,  April,  1929. 
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’25,  *24— Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Abner 
Nichols  (Margaret  Allen)  have  a daughter, 
Nancy  Margaret,  born  in  Oak  Park,  111., 
the  last  of  June. 

*25— Doris  W.  Peabody  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences, 
Western  Reserve  University,  in  June.  The 
subject  of  her  thesis  was  “ The  Adjust- 
ment of  Forty-six  Feeble-minded  Adults 
who  are  known  to  Cleveland  Social 
Agencies.”  Miss  Peabody  has  accepted  n 
position  with  the  Humane  Society  of 
Cleveland. 

’25 — Mary  Rymers  and  Karl  E.  Prindle 
were  married  August  27  at  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Prindle  is  a research  chemist 
in  Cleveland,  and  they  will  live  at  1935 
E.  90th  Street. 

*25 — Norman  Smith,  who  was  married 
to  Miss  Leona  Miller  in  Pasadena,  Calif., 
eu  June  19,  speut  the  summer  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  working  on  his 
master’s  degree  in  History.  He  returned 
to  his  teaching  in  Hawaii  at  the  end  of 
the  summer.  His  address  is  Waialua, 
Oahu.  Hawaii. 

’25— Max  H.  Webster  received  his  B.D. 
from  Union  Seminary  on  May  28  and  on 
June  1 he  sailed  for  a three  months’  trip 
to  Europe.  He  will  be  pastor  of  the 
Larger  Parish  of  Powder  River  County, 
with  headquarters  at  Broadus,  Mont.,  on 
his  return. 

’25— Richard  W.  Thatcher,  A.M.  Wash- 
ington U.  '27,  for  two  years  a member 
of  the  staff  in  the  department  of  Geology 
and  Geography  at  Oberlin,  began  work 
in  September  with  the  Grasselli  Chemical 
Company  of  Chicago. 


’25— Aznive  Nersessian  has  just  com- 
pleted the  first  year  of  study  at  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  basis  of  her  scholarship  she  has 
been  awarded  the  Hearn  Scholarship  for 
the  college  session  1929-30. 

c’25— Kenneth  R.  Umfleet,  head  of  the 
public  school  music  department  of  De- 
rail w University,  has  written  a new  book, 
“ School  Operettas  and  their  Production," 
published  by  C.  C.  Birchard  & Co.,  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Umfleet  was  an  instructor  In  the 
Musical  Education  department  of  Teach- 
ers’ College,  Columbia  University,  during 
the  summer. 

’25— Dr.  Frederick  M.  Zorbaugli,  re- 
search sociologist  in  the  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research  of  Chicago,  is  now 
working  with  a commission  appointed  by 
Governor  C.  C.  Young  of  California  for 
the  study  of  the  problem  of  children.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been  working 
on  the  study  of  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  juvenile  delinquency  in  Chicago, 
the  result  of  which  will  be  published  short- 
ly in  a volume  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  He  attended  the  national 
conference  of  social  workers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  July.  Dr.  Zorbaugli's  work  is 
national ly  known. 

t’2G— Rev.  Richard  P.  Alexander  of 
Union  Academy,  Belton,  S.  C.,  died  April 
28,  1929. 

‘2G — Herbert  E.  Childs,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
at  University  of  Washington  in  June, 

1929,  is  teaching  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  1929-30.  He  expects 
to  take  the  Pli.D.  degree  in  the  spring  of 

1930. 


’20— Grace  Ingcrsoll  Fairchild  was  mar- 
ried on  August  2 to  Mr.  Martin  J.  Fiala 
at  Duluth,  Minn.  They  are  living  at  1932 
E.  110th  Street,  Cleveland.  Mr.  Fiala  is 
a medical  student  at  Western  Reserve 
and  Mrs.  Fiala  is  continuing  her  work  as 
research  assistant  in  the  department  of 
Anatomy  in  the  same  institution. 

'26,  ’24-’25— Robert  Wagner  arrived  at 
the  home  of  Leroy  F.  and  Rosalie  Smith 
Arvidson  in  St.  Louis  July  30. 

’20 — Arthur  Crole.v  and  Joe  Hungate,  with 
Professor  Leo  Holden  of  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory faculty,  spent  the  summer  in 
Paris.  Messrs.  Holden  and  Croley  are 
studying  organ  with  Joseph  Bonnett,  organ- 
ist of  Saint  Eustache.  Mr.  Ilungate  studied 
with  Cortot.  Mr.  Holden  later  attended 
the  musical  conference  at  Geneva  and  re- 
turned to  America  the  last  of  August. 
Mr.  Croley  and  Hungate  expect  to  re 
main  a year  in  Paris.  Their  address  is 
Le  Cottage,  11  Rue  Vernier  17e,  Paris, 
France. 

’20,  ’27— Ruth  C.  Estabrook  and  George 
Kern  Schoepfle  were  married  in  Finney 
Chapel  on  September  2.  Dean  Graham 
performed  the  ceremony  and  Professor  An- 
drews was  at  the  organ.  The  attendants 
were  Charlotte  E.  Webster,  ’20,  and  Wil- 
lis E.  Curtis,  c’27.  After  October  1 Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Schoepfle  will  be  at  home  at 
318  Elmwood  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where 
Mr.  Schoepfle  is  an  assistant  in  Physics 
at  Cornell  University. 

’20 — Mary  Jo  Everett  was  married  last 
April  to  James  L.  Morris  of  tjie  Medical 
Corps,  U.  S.  N.  Their  address  is  1G33 
10th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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’26— Ruthana  Davis  Is  teaching  at  Mc- 
Kinley high  school,  Canton,  Ohio,  this 
year,  after  graduate  study  at  Itadcliffe 
during  the  past  year. 

ex-*26-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Elterich 
are  the  parents  of  twin  daughters,  Mar- 
jorie Ann  and  Dona  May,  born  July  31. 

'26,  '28— Calvin  R.  Ferguson  and  Esther 
P.  Tappe  were  married  Saturday,  June 
15,  in  the  Archwood  Congregational 
Church,  Cleveland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fergu- 
son are  living  at  3821  Archwood  Avenue, 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Ferguson  is  associated 
with  Otis  & Company,  brokers. 

'26— Sarah  MacLennan  has  successfully 
recuperated  from  an  operation  for  appen- 
dicitis while  at  Interlochen,  Switzerland, 
and  has  returned  to  her  work  on  her  mas- 
ter's thesis,  studying  the  art  of  St.  Marks, 
Venice,  Italy. 

’26— James  Parsons  is  with  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  in  the  Long 
Island  area,  North  Brooklyn  division.  His 
address  is  1208  Beverley  Road,  Brooklyn. 

c’26 — Pearl  Scheidegger  was  married  in 
the  summer  of  102S  to  Waldo  Riffenburg. 
They  are  living  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

’26— Virginia  Smith  attended  the  sum- 
mer session  of  the  library  school  of  Sim- 
ons College,  Boston.  She  holds  a position 
in  the  Oberlin  College  library. 

'26— Eleanor  Thomas  taught  in  Western 
Reserve  University  Summer  School  the 
first  six  weeks  of  her  vacation  and  spent 
the  remainder  at  the  home  of  her  former 
roommate,  Mrs.  Harold  Underwood  (Eliza- 
beth Swarwout)  at  Fisher  Lake,  near 
Three  Rivers,  Mich. 

’26 — Kenneth  F.  Williams  and  Lillian  J. 
Tompkins  were  married  on  June  20  in 
Jackson,  Mich.  They  are  living  at  15 
Morgan  Street,  Oberlin.  Mr.  Williams  is 
nil  instructor  in  the  department  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  college. 

'27 — M.  Elizabeth  Beebe  is  now  curator 
of  the  museum,  Institute  of  Pathology, 
Western  Reserve  University. 

'27,  ’28— Vernon  Bond  and  Alice  Love- 
land, both  of  Oberlin,  were  married  Mon- 
day afternoon,  August  5,  in  the  First 
Church.  After  a Great  Lakes  trip  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bond  are  living  in  Cleveland. 
Mr.  Bond  is  employed  as  a teller  in  the 
Central  National  Bank.  They  are  living 
at  1306  W.  116th  Street. 

'27—  Mary  Cathryn  Gaugler  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
in  June.  After  a careful  study  of  the 
subject,  Miss  Gaugler  wrote  her  thesis  on 
“A  Study  of  Fifty-six  Feeble-minded  Chil- 
dren under  sixteen,  not  in  school,  who  are 
either  with  their  parents  or  in  the  Insti- 
tution for  Feeble-minded.”  This  is  one 
of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  Social  Administration 
from  the  School. 

’27 — Martin  Grant  received  his  M.A.  de- 
gree in  Botany  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota last  June.  He  was  also  made  a 
member  of  the  two  graduate  research  so- 
cieties,  Kappa  Alpha,  and  Sigma  Xi. 

’28— J.  George  Ilnrrar  received  his  M.S. 
degree  in  Botany  at  Iowa  State  College 
in  June. 

’27-  Announcement  has  been  received  of 
tin*  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothea  F.  French 
to  James  Angue  Allan,  on  September  11, 
at  Salem,  Mass. 

’27— Janet  Craig  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 7 to  Paul  Henderson. 


ex-*27— Donald  Hume  graduated  from 
dental  college  in  Pittsburgh  in  June  and 
has  taken  the  state  examination  for  den- 
tal surgeons. 

'27,  ex-’28— Mildred  Hunter  was  married 
to  John  Moore  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  In 
May. 

*27— Audrey  Hyde  was  married  to  Mr. 
W.  Albert  Ramey  this  summer. 

*27— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Adrian  Jamey- 
son  (Janet  Swift)  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Dorothy,  on  August  29,  at  the 
Bay  Ridge  Sanitarium,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ex-*27 — Marlise  Johnston  of  Winter  Park, 
Fla.,  recently  won  the  Ponce  de  Leon 
prize  of  $100  annually  given  by  the  Poetry 
Society  of  Florida  for  the  best  poem  sub- 
mitted during  the  year.  Miss  Johnston's 
poem  was  called  “Anaesthesia.”  Miss 
Johnson  is  art  editor  of  the  magazine, 
“ Beautiful  Florida,”  of  which  her  sister, 
Ruth,  is  editor. 

ex-'27— Ann  Loveland  has  been  appoint- 
ed an  assistant  in  the  secretary's  office, 
Oberlin. 

’27— Beatrice  Lyman  is  teaching  English 
in  the  high  school  at  Niles,  Ohio,  this 
year. 

'27— Janet  MacLennan,  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish and  Bible  in  Milwaukce-Downer  Col- 
lege, spent  the  summer  in  travel  in  Eu- 
rope with  a party  from  the  Bureau  of 
University  Travel. 

'27— Alicia  Monroe  received  a silver 
medal  for  proficiency  in  French  at  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  summer  session  this 
summer. 

c’27 — Ella  Noble  Pope  was  married  to 
Eugene  Philip  Ellenberger  of  Lakewood, 
Saturday  evening,  August  7,  in  the  United 
Church,  Oberlin.  Rev.  Joel  B.  Hayden, 
’09,  performed  the  ceremony,  assisted  by 
Dr.  James  A.  Richards.  Helen  Engle,  *28, 
of  Youngstown,  was  maid  of  honor,  Eve- 
lyn Mackey,  *2S,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
Clothilde  Willard,  '28,  of  Massillon,  were 
among  the  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Ellenberger 
is  a graduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  is 
associated  with  Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  & 
Montgomery,  public  accountants,  in  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellenberger  will  live 
in  Breclvsville. 

’27— Anna  Schwenk  was  married  to  T. 
Mikuriga  on  June  8 in  Philadelphia. 

'27,  ex-c'28— Leslie  P.  Spelman  returns 
to  William  Woods  College,  Fulton,  Mo., 
as  director  of  the  Jamison  Conservatory 
of  Music.  During  the  summer  he  and 
Mrs.  Spelman  (Muriel  H.  Johnston)  were 
in  South  Haven,  Mich.,  where  they  taught 
piano  and  organ,  and  gave  several  joint 
recitals.  Mr.  Spelman  studied  organ  with 
Palmer  Christian  during  the  summer 
session  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

'27— Bergen  Stelle  received  his  M.A.  de- 
gree from  Columbia  in  June.  He  is  in 
China  now  under  a three-year  contract, 
teaching  German  at  Yenching  University, 
outside  of  Peking. 

•27— .J.  Sheldon  Turner,  newly  appointed 
Instructor  of  English  on  the  Oberlin  fac- 
ility for  the  coming  year,  has  resigned 
the  position  to  accept  an  offer  to  go  into 
business.  lie  received  his  M.A.  degree  in 
English  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
last  June,  where  ho  lias  also  been  an  in- 
structor for  the  past  year. 

•27— Virginia  Van  Fossun  became  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, college  for  women,  Western  Reserve 
University,  this  fall. 


IF 

You  desire  the  best  in  banking  service  and  safety 

THEN 

Let  “The  Bank  on  the  Corner”  be  your  bank. 


The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

Frank  W.  Tobin,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors 
Henry  C.  Wangerien,  President 
O.  C.  McKee,  Cashier 


We  Begin  This  New  College  Year 

with  many  new  books  and  pic- 
tures. 

We  plan  to  keep  in  stock  the  very 
best  of  the  new  books. 


In  pictures — plan  to  make  a visit 
to  our  Art  Rooms  and  see  our  dis- 
play of  pictures. 


Y O C O M BROTHERS  CO. 


Quality  at  a Reasonable  Price 

A.  B.  C.  Fabrics 

Carter’s  Underwear 

Kayser,  Wayne  Knit,  La  France 
Hosiery 

Welmade  and  Bloomfield  Dresses 


A.  G.  Comings  & Son 


Y O C O M BROTHERS  C O. 
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PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“Tile  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


G I B S O N ’S 


Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES  OF  ALUMNI 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send 
Selection  on  Memo 

7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON  & CROWELL 
BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


VARSITY  LUNCH 

The  popular  eating  place  for 
students  and  alumni 

35  West  College  St. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELER 


21  \'V.  College  St.,  Oberlin 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


27,  c'2S— Donald  H.  Wheeler  was  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth  Anlcncy  this  summer. 
They  are  living  at  3237  Powhatan  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

*27— The  engagement  of  Florence  Wight 
to  Clarence  Price  of  Chicago,  a graduate 
of  Armor  Institute  of  Technology,  was 
announced  recently.  Miss  Wight  is  in  the 
children's  department  of  the  St.  Clair 
library,  Cleveland. 

’27—  Robert  Marty n Wilson  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Louise  Loomis  at  the 
Loomis  summer  cottage  at  Higgins  Lake, 
Mich.,  on  August  17.  The  bride  attended 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute and  Wellesley.  Mr.  Wilson  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  School  of  Business  in 
June,  1920.  They  will  make  their  home 
at  707  W.  10th  Street,  Erie,  Pa.,  where 
Mr.  Wilson  is  employed  in  the  sales  re- 
search of  the  Fruit  Dispatch  Company. 

c’2S — William  D.  Allen  was  presented  in 
a piano  recital  in  Portland,  Ore.,  recently. 
He  is  at  present  studying  on  a scholar- 
ship at  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  in 
New  York  City. 

’28— Ruth  L.  Brown  was  married  to  Ber- 
tram Smyth  of  Cambridgeshire,  England, 
at  the  First  Church  in  Oberlin  on  Au- 
gust 24.  ReV.  Wellington  Leininger,  t'18, 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  performed  the  cere- 
mony. Sarah  Brown  was  maid  of  honor. 
Mr.  Smyth  received  his  education  in  the 
institutes  of  England  and  is  employed  as 
mechanician  in  the  Physics  department  at 
Oberlin,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smyth  will 
live. 

’28— Mr.  James  II.  Causey  announces 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Florence, 
to  Mr.  Edward  Dale  Osborne,  on  Friday, 
June  12,  in  Denver,  Colo. 

*2S— J.  Periam  Danton  graduated  from 
Columbia  Library  School  and  has  become 
a member  of  the  library  staff  at  Williams 
College. 

c'28— Mrs.  Daryl  D.  Dayton  (Margaret 
Ellen  Wood)  is  teaching  voice  at  the 
State  Normal  School  in  Cheney,  Wash. 
Prior  to  her  position  in  Washington  she 
taught  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
since  her  graduation  from  the  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory. Mr.  Dayton  is  also  teaching 
in  Cheyney. 

’28 — Somebody  brand  new  at  the  End- 
riss’ — Joanne  Kathleen.  She  arrived  on 
June  8.  For  further  information  address 
the  P.  W.  Endriss  family,  West  Bend, 
Wis.  Mrs.  Endriss  was  Katherine  Zin- 
ninger. 

’28 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Gleason  have  a 
son,  born  in  Amherst  hospital  June  27. 
Mr.  Gleason  received  bis  master’s  degree 
from  Oberlin  in  June. 

’28— Clarence  Iludglns  and  Ruth  Balir 
were  married  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
Oberlin,  by  Dean  Edward  Bosworth,  Au- 
gust 3(5.  Miss  Balir  was  a student  in  the 
Conservatory  anti  Mr.  Hudgins  received 
bis  master's  degree  at  Oberlin  in  June. 
They  will  make  their  home  In  Oberlin. 

'28,  ’29— Theodore  A.  Hunt  and  Helen 
M.  Mustard  were  married  at  (lie  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents  In  Oberlin  August  2. 
Mr.  Hunt  has  been  engaged  to  teach  mu- 
sic at  Albright  College,  Reading,  I‘a.,  and 
the  couple  will  make  their  home  there. 

’28— Louis  Peirce  made  the  Law  Review 
at  Harvard,  which  means  that  he  was  one 
of  the  twelve  highest  In  his  class  of  seven 
hundred. 


28  Hiram  Hurd  sailed  for  Paris  in 
June  to  continue  bis  nrt  studies  in  the 
rnns  branch  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Hue  and  Applied  Art.  He  will  return  to 
Aew  York  in  about  a year. 

-8— Emille  Ann  Jones  lias  been  appoint- 
ed an  instructor  in  Latin  at  Oberlin  for 
tins  year.  Iler  mother  and  grandmother 
will  be  with  her  here. 

’28— Elsa  Leopold  and  Andrew  Watters 
wore  married  in  Lakewood  at  the  Leopold 
home  on  August  1.  A number  of  the  wed- 
ding party  were  also  Oberlin  people:  Li- 
beria Watters,  *27,  J.  Paul  Thompson,  ’27 
best  man,  Ruth  Nichols,  ’27,  Lois  Iiaus- 
childt,  '29,  Allene  I-Ioughlan,  ’30,  Pete 
Hook,  ’30,  and  Jim  Lipkey,  ’27.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Watters  are  living  at  5G  N.  Broad- 
way Street,  Shelby,  Ohio. 

28— Harold  (Buck)  Morris  was  married 
to  Lois  Peabody  of  Oberlin  Monday  eve- 
ning, August  5,  at  the  Peabody  home  on 
Pleasant  Street.  Mrs.  Morris  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten-Primary 
Training  School  and  has  been  teaching  in 
Shaker  Heights.  They  are  living  at  2543 
Overlook  Road,  Cleveland  Heights.  Mr. 
Morris  is  physical  director  in  Maple 
Heights  School,  Cleveland. 

‘28,  ex-’30— George  L.  Partridge  and 
Miriam  Ingalls  were  married  at  the 
bride’s  home  in  Cleveland  late  in  July. 

’28— Aubrey  Rosecrans  is  doing  research 
work  for  the  United  States  Rubber  Co. 
in  Cleveland. 

'28,  ’26 — Virginia  Mae  Seckel  was  married 
on  June  39  at  the  Glenvilie  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cleveland,  to  Clarence  J.  Amstutz 
of  Henrietta,  Ohio.  The  bride  was  at- 
tended by  her  sister,  Marjorie  Seckel,  *30, 
as  maid  of  honor,  and  Helen  Beck,  '27, 
and  Hazel  Geddes,  '28,  as  bridesmaids. 
Marion  Davies,  ’2S,  was  the  organist. 
After  a short  stay  in  the  East  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Amstutz  are  making  their  home  in 
Youngstown,  where  Mr.  Amstutz  is  man- 
ager for  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Iowa. 

’28— Virginia  Tuxill  is  author  of  a se- 
ries of  articles  appearing  in  the  Chris- 
tian I-Ierald  discussing  the  undergraduate 
and  his  religion. 

’28— Elizabeth  Zorbaugh  is  in  Oberlin 
this  year  studying  for  an  M.A.  in  French. 

’29— Dorothy  Rose  Hope  and  Philip 
Charles  Michel  were  married  August  6 in 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Suf- 
ficld.  Conn.  Rev.  Arthur  Hope,  '04,  father 
of  the  bride,  officiated. 

’29— William  George  Morgan  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Kate  Ledbetter  August  17  in 
Berea,  Ivy.  Mr.  Morgan  is  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Maeliias,  N.  V.,  this  coming 
year. 

'29 — Miss  Ada  Pollock  and  Harold  M. 
Hay  lor  were  married  at  the  Old  Stone 
Church,  Cleveland,  August  32.  Mr.  Ilay* 
lor  is  a graduate  of  Ohio  State  I’niver- 
verslty  and  holds  a position  with  Wells 
and  Derliam,  a firm  eonduetlng  campaigns 
in  behalf  of  schools,  hospitals  and  other 
organizations. 

ex-’30  - Mary  Dingee  and  Walter  Henry 
Bissell,  Jr,  were  married  at  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  Wausau,  Wis.,  August 
31.  Mrs.  Bissell  graduated  from  the  Ober- 
lin Kindergarten-Primary  Training  School 
in  June,  1020. 

ex-'30 — Hiro  Hlguchi  has  entered  the- 
Presbyterian  Seminary  at  Auburn,  N.  V 
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Official  Fleet 

of  The 

Intercollegiate  Alumni 

One  hundred  and  three  College  and  Uni- 


ity  alumni  organizations  have  selected 
United  States  Lines  and  American 


versity 
the 

Merchant  Lines  as  the  official  alumni 
transatlantic  lane  to  Europe. 

Your  official  fleet  is  composed  of  eleven 
splendid  ships— LEVIATHAN, World’s  Larg- 
est Liner,  and  those  superb  cabin  liners  of 
the  United  States  Lines . . . GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON, AMERICA,  REPUBLIC,  PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT  and  PRESIDENT  HARDING . . . 
plus  that  ever  popular  quintet  sailing 
weekly  from  NewYork  to  London— AMER- 
ICAN BANKER,  AMERICAN  TRADER,  AMER- 
ICAN MERCHANT,  AMERICAN  SHIPPER, 
and  AMERICAN  FARMER.  Great  ships  . . . 
magnificent  ships  . . . ships  of  personality! 

You  can  go  first-class,  second,  cabin  or 
tourist  third . . . swiftly  or  leisurely'. . . direct 
to  England,  Ireland,  France  or  Germany.. . 
in  staterooms  that  measure  American  ideas 
of  spaciousness ...  with  the  finest  Ameri- 
can cuisine  . . . with  stewards  who  speak 
your  own  language  . . . with  sun-flooded 
decks  that  provide  vast  arenas  for  sports 
. . . play  bridge  and  dance  in  salons  and 
ballrooms  as  luxurious  as  those  that  ever 
played  host  to  a junior  or  senior  "prom.” 

For  rates,  sailings,  etc.,  communicate  with 
your  local  steamship  agent  or  alumni 
secretary . . . he’ll  be  pleased  to  serve  you. 


n 


YOUR  FLAGSHIP 

THE  AMERICA,  21,14-4-  ton*,  renowned  an  the  "Ship  of 
Slcaclinenn,”  linn  hern  chosen  ns  the  intercollegiate  flag, 
ship  lor  eailiugs  ou  Juuc  4,  July  2 and  July  30  . . . 1930. 


UNITED  STATES  LINES 

45  Broadway  "Official  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Fleet"  New  Yor|< 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Hampton 
Amherst,  Mass.,  Lord  Jeffery 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  President 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Bethlehem 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine 
Sprucewold  Lodge,  summer  only 
Boston,  Mass.,  Bellevue 
Chicago,  111.,  Alierton  House 
Chicago,  III.,  Blackstone 
Chicago,  111.,  Windermere 
Cleveland,  O.,  Alierton  House 
Columbus,  O.,  Neil  House 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Book-Cadillac 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Winfield-Scott 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  Weldon 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  Washington 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Phoenix 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Lincoln 
Miami,  Fla.,  Ta-Miami 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Nicollet 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 

Woodrow  Wilson 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Taft 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Monteleone 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fraternity  Clubs  Bldg. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Warwick 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Westbury 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Providence-Biltmore 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Powers 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Hotel  Jefferson 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Jermyn 
Spokane,  Wash.,  Dessert 
Springfield,  III.,  St.,  Nicholas 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Syracuse 
Urbana,  111.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Willard 
WilkesBarre,  Pa., 

Mellow-Sterling 


If  you  travel  to  any  extent  you  should  have 
in  your  possession  at  all  times  an  introduction 
card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alum- 
ni  Hotels... It  is  yours  for  the  asking... It 
assures  courteous  attention  to  your  wants  and 
an  extra  bit  of  consideration  that  frequently 
means  much. 

Your  alumni  association  is  participating  in 
the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  Plan  and 
has  a voice  in  its  efforts  and  policies.  At  each 
alumni  hotel  is  an  index  of  resident  alumni  for 
your  convenience  in  looking  up  friends  when 
traveling.  Other  desirable  features  are  in- 
cluded. 

If  you  wish  an  introduction  card  to  the  man- 
agers of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  write 
to  your  Alumni  Secretary  or  use  the  coupon. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  INC. 
369  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  369  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Kindly  sent!  me  an  Introduction  Card  to  the  managers  of  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels. 

Name College Year 

Address 
City 


State 


